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The group of weathered, shingled buildings where the famous Cape Cod cats have been built by four 
generations of Crosbys. 


The Quest of the Crosby Cat 


A Visit to the Shops Where the Famous @ats Have Been Built for Four Generations 


By JENNETTE KENNEDY Myers—Sketches by Davin Morrat Myers 


“Yes, she is a Cape Cod cat—built at Osterville.” 
“She looks very seaworthy.” 

“Yes, you can go anywhere in these boats—built for 
comfort and easy handling.” 

“A real little ship, eh?” 

How many times in a short sailing experience on Long 
Island Sound had I heard a dialogue of this character— 
whenever the skipper of the yawl in which we took some 
glorious week-end cruises happened to espy a catboat 
with particularly good “boaty” lines, and an aspect of 
being able to “stand up” under all weather conditions. 

The skipper had many loves in the world of boats—from 
ships to sailing “dinks.” He seemed to experience some- 
thing akin to ecstasy when he saw a fine old schooner or a 
square-rigged ship of old clipper lines. A beautiful New 
York “Fifty” or a six-meter boat “cast a spell” over him; 
a snappy knockabout caught his eye; he put his faith in a 
good yawl, but found a sloop-rig very charming to behold, 
with interesting possibilities for handling. He would take 
an eleven-foot dinghy, rigged with a sail, out into the path 
of the Sound steamers, with keen delight in her responsive- 
ness; but he dreamed of the joys of catboat sailing, and 
after a vast deal of experience with a Crosby “cat” on 
Nantucket Sound, he felt that for beauty of design, com- 
fort in sailing, and performance generally, the Crosby cat 
was supreme in her class. 


“I S that a Crosby ?” 


So when we chose Cape Cod for a September vacation 
outing, we promised ourselves a visit to the home of these 
sturdy, famous little boats—known in sailing waters on 
both sides of America. 

Osterville was reached in a heavy downpour one early 
September day and, when the skies had cleared, we found 
the old boatyard at the end of a winding street which led 
to the water’s edge. Here a picturesque group of weath- 
ered, shingle buildings with long, sloping roof lines had 
housed the productive genius of three generations of boat 
builders—with a fourth generation still “carrying on,” and 
keeping abreast of modern “speed” tendencies with motor 
boats, sail boats with auxiliary engines, and a fleet of 
about fifty smart little Junior knockabouts—which the act- 
ive boys and girls of this athletic age sail with dexterity 
and a jaunty fearlessness that is inspiring to behold. 

The fine old weather-beaten kindly face of the Senior 
Crosby, Herbert F., lightened with pleasure when we ex- 
plained our interest in Crosby catboats, and their assured 
sailing qualities. 

“Yes,” he said, “I’ve been buildin’ boats—mostly cats— 
for fifty years. My father and his brother were boat- 
builders and ship carpenters, and my grandfather, too, 
built fishing schooners over there in the cove—sawing the 
timbers right in the forests and using the crooked knees 
of trees for the ribs of the boat. So ‘we boys’ just nat- 
urally followed their line. I saw a boat just the other day 
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Moored off the end of the Crosby dock, several cats are always to be found. 


which I built—or helped build forty-five years ago—she’s 
still sailin’.” 

“Well, it’s a fine thing to have done one thing for a 
lifetime, and to have done it well,’”’ we commented. 

We turned away from the kindly, courteous, old boat 
builder to look about his fascinating workshop. Strips 
of oak, cypress, mahogany and other woods were lying 
about, metal bits, varnishes, canvas, paint pots and half- 
models of many boats—whose histories would fill a 
volume. 

In the shop of another Crosby, Charles, a cousin who 
had also spent a lifetime modelling boats, we saw pictures 


Desing her sail. 


and the models of racing Crosbys that had remained un- 
conquered in competition with other swift boats. 


The smooth, rounded beauty of many hulls revealed 
boat designing as both an art and a craft—a happy combi- 
nation of form with utility. 

An experiment at Osterville with a twenty-two-foot 


The real Crosby 
model is always a 
delight to the eye. 


catboat was interesting, and the skipper declared “the per- 
formance could not be exceeded by the smartest fin-keel 
knockabout.” With the sheet hard in and the wheel held 
hard over—the sail thus held in one position—she was 
made to jibe and go about within the diameter of her own 
length. 

This boat was an ideal cruising type for two men— 
with her snug cabin, containing a folding center-board 
table, lockers and racks for stowing, and an icebox sliding 
out from the lazarette into the cabin. Cushioned berths 
were on either side, and the portholes could all be opened, 
and a Sterno-stove could be carried for cooking. What a 
perfect equipment for a happy week-end afloat ! 

We left Osterville with a new delight in Crosby cats, 
for we carried a picture of these staunch boats plus the 
personality put into them by generations of a painstaking 
race of men—fair-minded, honest, healthy in viewpoint, 
courteous in bearing—from the older men who had labored 
at their craft for over half a century, down the line past 
the middle-aged sons now engaged in building boats, to the 
eager younger generation, the keen young sailors with 
clear, brown skins, who, from infancy, have played about 
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the water and boats and talked of center-boards, tillers, and 
booms. 

From Osterville, where cats are made, to lovely old Ed- 
gartown, where cats are sailed, was a natural step, and in 
a twenty-foot Crosby a dozen years old we had glorious 
contests with wind, tide, shoals and a difficult moor- 
ing, under full sail, two reefs, and three reefs, with 
light air and heavy blows, 
as we moved out into the 
Sound past fishing schoon- 
ers, dories, power yachts, 
knockabouts, and all the de- 
lightful variety of craft 
which a fishing harbor pre- 
sents. 

The Crosby cat was true 
_ to her heritage, a “stiff” lit- 
tle boat in which slickers 
were rarely needed. A boat 
swift, strong, and seawor- 
thy in which two or more 
people could enjoy perfect 
sailing, where the skipper 
need but indicate his intentions, and the Crosby responded 
unfailingly, “Ave, aye, sir!” 


The Past and Coming Seasons on 
Narragansett Bay 
By ‘“ Jerr” Davis 


HE season just ended on Narragansett Bay has been 

the best since the old days when the 18-foot class, 
the “21’s,” cats and Warwick Neckers were at the height 
of their glory. The “21’s” and cats have apparently gone 
forever, but the “Neckers” are coming back to their birth- 
place. Stars, “Candy” boats, snowbirds and Guiteras skiffs 
have taken the places of the larger classes and are develop- 
ing a new generation of windjammers. Also the one- 
design knockabout class at Jamestown, although sailed by 
summer residents instead of Rhode Islanders, has been a 
strong factor in developing interest that has extended 
beyond the limits of the Conanicut Club itself. 

While, as is perfectly natural, many of the sailing men 
of the old days have graduated into the piazza fleet, some 
of them are still active and can’t be kept away from the 
starting line with an axe. They leaven the lump, more 
power to them. 

The one thing needed on the bay is a strong organiza- 
tion of the clubs. Prior to the war the Narragansett Bay 
Yacht Racing Association functioned, and functioned 
well, but war conditions which naturally limited its activ- 
ities must have given it a knockout punch, for it never 
came back. Its place has been partially filled by the Nar- 
ragansett Bay Racing Fleet, an organization of individ- 
uals, and while practically all the clubs cooperate with the 
Fleet and allow it to act as a sort of clearing house for 
current information and to prevent conflict of dates, co- 
operation depends wholly-on the good-will of the club 
officers, and it is an indication of interest in the game 
that the majority of the club officers are members of the 
Fleet. The Fleet attempts to justify what might be con- 
sidered its “butting-in” to club matters, by its willingness 
to assist the regatta committees in getting the skippers of 
each club to enter the races of all, and providing men to 
act as starters, timers, or in any other capacity that the 
regatta committee asks. 

As Fleet officials have served at the open races of every 
club on the bay for the last three years, and the clubs 
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A corner of H. F. Crosby's shop, with a new cat ready to go overboard. 


have sent their boats to the few races run by the Fleet in 
that time, the organization may be said to have been suc- 
cessful in carrying out its objects. But at that, better 
results could be obtained through an association of clubs, 
and as soon as the clubs show a disposition to get together 
again on a practical working basis, the Fleet is ready to 
become a matter of history and leave the management 
of the racing game where it should be. It’s the one thing 
that is ready to die when its usefulness is a thing of the 
past. 

Of the eight bona fide yacht clubs on the bay, five, the 
Washington Park, Edgewood, Rhode Island, East Green- 
wich and Bristol clubs, have held open races. Edgewood 
also offered a cup for a series of three races for Stars, 
entries being limited to one Star from a club, and the five 
clubs named were represented. Rhody, representing the 
Rhode Island Yacht Club, was the winner, and the Rhode 

(Continued on page 74) 





A Crosby fisherman, with 7 power, but still clinging to her 
sails. 
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The Citadel at Quebec, towering above the river. 


Northward to the Saguenay in Wild Duck 


Part I]—From Sorel to the Head of Navigation on the Saguenay 


By Joun T. 


Duck from Long Island Sound to Sorel, P.Q., where 

the Richelieu River flows into the St. Lawrence. If 
the reader found it dull, I can only say that nothing much 
happened except scenery and I have never been a great 
hand to embellish a true yarn. Up to Sorel our chief 
interest had been geography, as studied from the canal 
bank, but once we got into the St. Lawrence more enter- 
taining events began to transpire. 

Beiore casting off from the empty houseboat to which 
we tied up for the night at Sorel perhaps I had better 
recapitulate a few points. Wild Duck is a 36-foot cruising 
powerboat in which we were bound to the Saguenay, which 
enters the St. Lawrence about 120 miles below Quebec. 
She was the joint property of my friend, whom I desig- 
nate here as the Novelist, and myself. We had come by 
easy stages via the Hudson River, Champlain canal, Lake 
Champlain and Richelieu River, covering the distance of 
400 and odd miles in eight days’ running. It might have 
been done faster, but in my dual capacity of skipper and 
engineer I found those daily runs quite long enough, for 
when I wasn’t ducking below to listen to the motor—which 
had brand new cylinder blocs and rather tight rings—I was 
sprinting madly the length of the ship to clear a line which 
an inept deckhand had allowed to become jammed on the 
bitts, while the fall of water in a lock threatened to hang 
us up higher than Paddy’s kite. It is extraordinary what 
snarls an inexperienced hand can get himself into with a 
simple piece of rope. 

Being a sailboat man, accustomed to plenty of searoom, 
this told upon my nerves, and my shipmate, the Novelist, 
strove manfully to soothe them with potent libations, but 
he succeeded only in ruining both our digestions. It came 
about, therefore, that this morning in Sorel dawned cold 
and cheerless though actually as fine a day as one might 
ask. I cleaned spark plugs, wallowed for some minutes in 
oil and grease, to the end that the superabundance thereof 
might reach all parts of the motor, spun her on the mag- 
neto and came up on deck to listen to the purring rumble 
of the exhaust. Something over three centuries before 
the Sieur de Champlain had passed a night in this same 
river mouth, and I heartily envied him his birch canoe and 
two-Indian motor. 

_ Not, however, that there was any just cause for com- 

plaint in the sweet tune our motor sang, once its cravings 
were fulfilled. While the sun peeped over a low, wooded 
island, our craft glided out upon the great river with no 


i the previous installment I told how we took Wild 
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more fuss than her feathered namesake would make to do 
the same. Even here, 115 miles above Quebec, the St. 
Lawrence is an imposing stream. The shores are low and 
thickly covered with trees of the evergreen family. Here 
and there one sees some cleared ground, but most often the 
location of a town is betrayed only by a brace of spires 
sticking up above the greenery. This was our introduc- 
tion to what we found to be the invariable rule in French 
Canada: the chief building of every village is its church, 
and, one may add, the black-robed priesthood are the real 
lords of the realm. 

On the south shore the country was as flat as any bil- 
liard table, but away to the north swelling hills of unbroken 
forest rose against the steel-clear sky. Except for the 
church spires I do not believe the view was very different 
from that which greeted Champlain’s eyes, but on the river 
itself the case was somewhat different. Rounding a bend 
where one would not have been surprised to come upon a 
moose knee-deep in the grasses we confronted a great 
steamship plowing her way towards Montreal. She took 
very nearly the whole channel, for at this point the stream 
is choked by a perfect maze of islands; but the Duck scut- 
tled for the shore and gave her a clear way. Huge range- 
marks with lights for night pilotage guided us on every 
turn and, as if this was not enough, the channel was bor- 
dered with spar buoys set only a few hundred yards apart. 
All the black ones had evergreen trees lashed to their tops 
so there could be no mistaking them. 

With the two-knot current boosting from behind it did 
not take long to run the four or five miles among the 
islands. Then behold Lake St. Peter stretching ahead like 
a sea! This is twenty miles long by ten across and the 
low land at the far end was below the horizon. The double 
line of buoys marched ahead down the middle of it and in 
all the western half there was not more than nine feet of 
water. On both sides the shores are fringed with wide 
marshes and the few towns sat far back from its banks. 
The Yamaska and St. Francis Rivers on the south side 
and the Riviére du Loup, on the north, are good-sized 
streams flowing into Lake St. Peter and there is said to be 
fine fishing-in all three. Indeed, I believe we overlooked 
our best chance for sport of the entire summer when we 
went past the Loup. It is easy to enter, for a conspicuous 
range marks the channel across the flats, and the lower 
course of the stream carries four feet of water up almost 
to the town of Louisville. 

As a matter of fact, we did have some idea of ascending 
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the St. Maurice, which comes in from the north at Three 
Rivers, but the fellow who had described this to us as a 
fisherman’s paradise was an aviator, and he seemed never 
to have noticed the falls of Shawinigan. These proved 
too great an obstacle for our purely aquatic breed of Duck. 

Three Rivers lies a few miles below Lake St. Peter. We 
arrived there about noon and found a bustling young me- 
tropolis with a lot of ugly pulp mills that befouled the air 
and poisoned the water of the river. They also turn loose 
logs and great stumps that might knock a hole in the 
plates of a steamer, and these are likely to be met any- 
where between Three Rivers and the Gulf. They consti- 
tute a very real danger, especially at night, and on our 
return trip, a month later, we just missed folding the Duck 
up on one, 

It would have been a simple matter to fit out here for a 
fishing trip into the interior, but we were not willing to 
leave our ship. The Novelist, with more enthusiasm than 
knowledge, had pictured a spot where we might lie snug in 
some sylvan nook and paddle half a mile for a salmon. 
We did find such places eventually—but a couple of hun- 
dred miles farther on. Leaving me to fill grease cups he 
went a-scouting and returned in about an hour very low in 
his mind. The St. Maurice was un-navigable—and that 
was that. We filled tanks and shoved off. 

It was then two o’clock and Quebec, which we deter- 
mined to make our next port of call, was still some 85 
miles down stream. In the course of an hour the water 
turned from brackish to salt and we found ourselves be- 
low the level of high tide. As it happened, we could not 
have timed our descent more neatly, for we caught the very 
peak of high water. As the Duck sped on with an ever 
increasing current, the shores began to rise until the river 
ran through a wide groove in the plain. Then some lofty 
hills came into sight ahead. 

Now began a stretch of water which was in some re- 
spects the most uncomfortable for a small boat that I have 
ever been on. At Quebec the tide rises 19 feet and this 
level, of course, extends up the river. The effect is to 
back up the natural flow, but when the tide turns and starts 
to run ebb it resumes business with a rush. In the narrow 
channel off Cap a la Roche it must have been running 
seven knots when we went through. Once started, there 
is no choice but to go on through, and there are several 
places where even a small craft must take care to keep 
strictly to the dredged channel. With this tremendous 








A St. Lawrence River barge with single huge squaresail. 


current setting against the wind, the river makes up a 
very ugly chop in some of its longer reaches, and of har- 
bors there are none. The best you can do is to anchor 
behind a point or in the mouth of some tributary stream, 
and even there you cannot get out of the tide. Worst of 
all, the shelf along each shore bares completely at low 
water, so that if you anchor close in, the chances are all in 








favor of waking up to find your craft nesting on a flock 
of boulders. 

For the benefit of others who may make this cruise I 
shall give the location of three passable anchorages as told 
me by the skipper of a native vessel with which we later 
fell in. The first one below Three Rivers is under the tail 
of Gentilly Shoal in about 20 feet of water. (Depths are 
for mean low water as showy on the chart.) Next comes 
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Wild Duck mecte a steamer in the St. Lawrence. 


Batiscan, on the north shore, just off the church spire in 
11 feet. A green light on the signal station is a good mark 
for this at night. The next spot is inshore from the anchor 
marked on the chart off Grondines, in about 20 feet. The 
anchorage shown opposite Pointe Platon should be 
avoided, as it is suitable only for larger vessels. 

Below this point the average width of the river is above 
two miles and there is no shelter till one reaches Quebec. 
There are, however, a number of long steamboat piers, and 
as it was growing dark when we got to St. Antoine, 
I decided to tie up to one on the opposite shore at Pointe 
aux Trembles, as we had already run 110 miles that day. 

It was nearly low water and I saw that the pier seemed 
to extend only to the edge of the bank, but I was anxious 
if possible to get around behind its T-head. As we drew 
near, several figures appeared on the end of the pier, wav- 
ing frantically and shouting unintelligible French at the 
top of their lungs. We gathered they meant for us to keep 
close in to the pier’s head in making our turn and I did so 
in spite of the wicked current that still ran like a race past 
its end. Wild Duck shot round the corner, went into re- 
verse and fetched up short beside a scow that nestled hith- 
erto unseen against the inner face of the T. The French- 
men shouted and jumped to take our lines. Dropping a 
lead overside I found there was just water enough to float 
us and the tide had still a good hour to fall. However, 
our new friends proved both hospitable and kindly, even 
moving their heavy barge so as to give us a better berth— 
something that would have made a Hudson River bargee 
gasp in wonder. We reciprocated to the best of our ability 
by inviting all hands aboard for tea. 

“Mais, c'est un palais!” exclaimed the skipper’s wife, a 
plump and gracious matron, as she looked about our cabin. 
The galley, with its enameled sink and big, white ice chest, 
especially intrigued her. Her husband was more interested 
in the engine room and informed me that he had a moteur 
Americain in the launch that towed his barge. He also set 
a huge squaresail when the wind was fair. The Wild Duck 
seemed to please him, too; he called her a “beau boat”— 
and the name stuck. 

These industrious souls got away at three when the tide 
turned, but we started some hours later and made Quebec 
in the forenoon. After hunting vainly for something re- 
sembling a yacht anchorage we finally spied a big cruising 
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Dr. Baekeland’s Jon, flying the Cruising Club flag, in the Saguenay. 
She was the only yacht we met below Quebec. 


powerboat coming across from Levis and gave chase. She 
led us through a hole in the docks, and there, in one corner 
of the Princess Louise Basin, we found the Quebec Yacht 
Club. You lie to a boom with an anchor out astern and 
land at the club float all shipshape and proper. It is a 
unique arrangement, but a very sensible one for a club in 
a big city. 

I had no charts below Quebec, so went ashore promptly 
to get some—as soon, that is, as | could shed dungarees 
and get rid of the more obvious marks of a conscientious 
mechanic. At Moore’s, on the way up to the Chateau 
Frontenac, I found what we needed and studied them with 
interest. What I saw made the river we had just come 
down look tame. The fact is that once you pass below the 
Island of Orleans you are no longer in a river, properly 
speaking, at all; but in a long sea loch with tremendous 
tides, precipitous shores and few good harbors. Added 
to which there are fogs, tide rips and abundant reefs and 
rocky islands with deep water between and no decent 
holding ground near them. I began to understand why 
this body of water had gained the reputation of being 
rather a hard old place. 

It looked as though there might be trick harbors among 
the shoals if one knew just where to find them. Some sea- 
faring men with whom [| talked went to such pains to help 
us that when they produced a friend who was temporarily 
out of a berth, I felt in honor bound to 
follow their advice and sign him on as 
pilot. It was not at all what I had in- 
tended, but there was something singu- 
larly winning about Captain J. Couette, 
and his way of telling a story alone was 
worth the price. We struck an agree- 
ment and that night I slept easier for 
knowing that I had one hand at least 
who could steer a compass course. 

It was a dour morning when we got 
away from the basin and caught the first 
of the ebb down past Levis in company 
with a fleet of coasting craft, mostly 
ketches and large sloops. Over the 
citadel astern a heavy cloud bank hung 
low and the offshore wind grew feebler 
as we advanced. Orleans Island is some 
fifteen miles long. At its eastern end the 
estuary widens and gets all cluttered up 
with a mess of low islands and reefs and 
shoals. It is distinctly not the place to 
have one’s engine die. Ours ran smooth- 
ly—as ever—but I noticed that the good 
pilote seemed more content when I was 
below holding its hand. This comported 





ill with my idea of sport, but there was Squaresail of the Jen, with foot hauled 
up to give view ahead. 


no help for it since the Novelist lacked 





all those intimate contacts with our motor which make for 
understanding in times of stress. Couette crossed over by 
the North Traverse through a cross rip in which the Duck, 
for all her seagoing qualities, did her best to stand on 
both ends at once. After an hour of this we drew in upon 
the bold north shore in the neighborhood of Cap Brule. 

Here the little Wild Duck ran slap into a big swell from 
a three-day easterly down on the Gulf and pretty soon the 
east wind itself cut in, bringing fog and rain. The high 
black cliffs were quickly blotted out and the pilote put her 
on a compass course down the straight shore. By noon it 
blew a stiff breeze dead ahead and still the fog streamed 
past, breaking away now and then to give us glimpses of 
the coast. Besides the regular navigational marks there 
are large diamonds and hearts and spades painted in white 
on the cliffs. We had picked up a fair poker hand when 
Couette suggested somewhat apologetically that it might 
be wise to hunt a harbor. I had been studying the chart 
and told him that if he could find one he was in a fair 
way to earn his pay. 

“T like best that you should stay by the machine,” he 
cautioned uneasily as the Duck made a noble effort to hur- 
dle the trough between two steep seas. The engine, how- 
ever, never missed a kick. 

We kept on for several hours and I had come to the 
conclusion that the pilote’s harbor was a myth, when out 
of the fog ahead loomed the outline of Isle aux Coudres. 
Soon we were under its lee, in smoother water and out of 
the fog. More study of the chart revealed a couple of 
nice little bays on the leeward side, but it was now low tide 
and these lay as bare as a hog’s back, with the bank ex- 
tending several hundred yards out beyond them. I was 
wondering where in the world we could find a place to 
hook up on such a coast, with the tide running like a mill 
race and deep water all about, when ahead on the island 
we spied an old wooden pier. 

“That is our place,” Couette cheerfully announced. 
“Not’ing trouble you there!” 

Some little coasters were ahead of us, but I edged the 
Duck in amongst them and with the shouting and ges- 
ticulation so dear to a Frenchman’s heart their people 
took our lines and tied us up. As before, we had barely 
enough water to keep the Duck afloat. Yet, while the 
tide stormed past the end of the pier and 
the wind blew great guns through the 
trees on the hill, our little pool lay tran- 
quil as could be. No sooner were we 
made fast than the pilote climbed the 
pier in the rain and proceeded to catch 
a mess of fish for supper. 

It was necessary to get up several 
times during the night. as the tide had a 
range of 14 feet. Morning dawned low- 
ering but calm—it had been pouring 
rain and blowing a gale all night—and 
there was still a lot of dirt hanging over 
Goose Cape ahead; but the near shore 
was clear, so we decided to push on. | 
had stripped the awning off and reduced 
the Duck to fighting trim. We got 
breakfast and put to sea. 

A high, bold coast stretched as far as 
one could see ahead and the opposite 
shore looked miles away—which, in fact, 
it was. The easterly gale appeared to 
have blown itself out, leaving only a big 
swell over which the Duck romped 
happily. We stopped for an hour or two 
at Murray Bay. I had always heard 
that this was a charming place, and so 

(Continued on page 76) 
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The whale ship Arab, of Fairhaven, down by Captain Harding 
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A Whaling Master in His Twenties 


Being Extracts From the Journal of @aptain Ephraim Harding, of the Ship “Arab,” of Fairhaven 
Selected by ARTHUR C. WATSON 


HEN the Fairhaven whaling-ship Arab sailed 

\ \ out of Buzzard’s Bay in 1842,she was commanded 

by a master somewhat above the average in intel- 
ligence. Captain Ephraim Harding was young; he had 
not even passed out of his twenties. But he was entrusted 
with a command to which older captains might well have 
aspired. The Arab was no small vessel; she was rated at 
336 tons, and though there were a few Fairhaven ships of 
greater burden, yet there were many more that were much 
smaller. The cruise was to the Indian Ocean, throughout 
the many island groups that lie between the Cape of Good 
Hope and Ceylon, and it was destined to keep the ship 
Arab from her home port for three full years. 

In addition to being a man of merit as a whaleman and 
as a commander of men, Captain Harding had received a 
fair amount of schooling, which is apparent on the pages 
of a journal he kept on the voyage. He liked to write his 
experiences, not only as a matter of record, but as a me- 
dium by which he could express the thoughts that arose in 
his mind during the wearisome length of his voyage. This 
story of the Arab’s cruise quotes freely from that journal, 
still fortunately preserved—fortunately, in that it gives a 
true picture of whaling life in the forties, and was writ- 
ten in the niidst of the strange scenes and while the events 
were yet warm. The journal thus begins: 

“Thursday, Sept. 15th, 1842. Latter part of these 24 
hours, fresh breezes from E. N. E. At 6 A. M. we got 
underway and stood down the river. At 8, came to, and 
dropped anchor under foot of the lighthouse. So ends. 

“Friday, Sept. 16th, 1842. First part, fresh breezes 
from E. N. E. At 1 P. M., got underway and stood out 
of the bay. Thick weather. At 3 P. M., the pilot left, 
Cuttyhunk bearing E. S. E. at a distance of two and a half 
miles, from which I take my departure. At 6 P. M., chose 








watches and boats’ crews. At 7, set the watch, steering 
south. Middle part, thick and rainy. Latter part, calms. 
All hands employed breaking out, stowing anchors and 
chains and fitting boats. One sail in sight. So ends.” 

In accordance with the custom of whaling procedure, a 
direct passage was made to the Western Islands, as the 
Azores were known to whalemen. The Arab reached 
Faval on October 4th. 

“Thursday, Oct. 6th. First part, light breezes. Dis- 
charged three men on account of sickress and shipped 
three more Portuguese. At 5 P. M., the boat came off. 
Made sail and stood out south, the bark Popmunnett in 
company with 260 barrels of sperm oil. Middle part, 


calms. Latter part, light airs from the south, steering 
W. N. W., by the wind. Employed in ship’s duty. So 
ends.” 


Not satisfied with the results of his recruiting the ship 
at layal, Captain Harding steered his course to the Cape 
de Verdes, reaching St. Nicholas in about three weeks. 
Here the ship lay off and on the island, with no chance of 
shore leave for the men, except for those who were lucky 
enough to be sent to the town for trading. Hogs, fowls, 
bananas and pumpkins were taken on board at St. Nicho- 
las, and as soon as possible the Arab left the island, with 
the bark Popmunnett still in company with her. A course 
was held that brought the vessel to the whaling grounds 
off the coast of Brazil. 

“Tuesday, Nov. 22nd. First part, fresh breezes; steer- 
ing South. The bark Popmunnett in sight, which makes 
it much more pleasant to us to have a ship of our country 
in sight when we are in deep meditation, thinking about 
home and our absent friends. We are now about 70 days 
out from home with no oil. It makes me feel bad—yes, 
very bad—to look forward and see how much different I 
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shall spend these winter months to those I spent one year 
ago. Here to be wrapped up with care and anxiety and 
troubles of the seafaring life, while on the other hand to be 
seated by my fireside with my wife and child, who would 
be ready to take an equal share of all my troubles and to 
sympathize with me in all my misfortunes of life. Middle 
and latter parts, pleasant. 

“Saturday, Nov. 26th. First part, fresh breeze from 
the N. E., steering S. by W. Thick misty weather. At 
4 P. M. saw ring-eyed hagletts and one albatross. Those 
birds indicate that we are near the place where whales 
inhabit at this season of the year. I mean the right whale. 
Middle part, light gales from the North. Took in sail. 
Latter part, the same; thick rainy weather. Several birds 
in sight. , 

“Monday, Nov. 28th. First part, pleasant breezes from 
the N. W. Steered S. E. Painted the larboard boat. At 5 
P. M., chose quarter-watches. At dark, took in sail. Set 
the quarter-watch. This brings to mind old times, say 
about two years ago, that we used to take in sail and come 
below and talk over our nonsense about the women.” 

Whales were sighted soon afterwards, arid the boats low- 
ered many times for the chase. But it was not until De- 
cember 6 that the first whale was caught, breaking at last 
the long chain of hard luck that had followed the Arab 
from the beginning of her cruise. 

“Sunday, Dec. 18th. First part, commences with light 
airs from the W. S. W., steering N. E. Unbent and bent 
the main topgallantsail. At sunset saw gams of whales, 
and lowered. It being too late, came on board and took in 
sail for the night, with a hope of seeing them again in the 
morning, and, with divine will, to get two or more of them. 
Middle part, calms. At daylight, made all sail. Saw 
plenty of finbacks, which I suppose are the same that we 
took to be right whales the night before. We have been 
cruising about here for about a month in hopes to fall in 
with a body of whales, but I am of an opinion that there 
are not many whales on this ground. I shall now make a 
direct course from the Tristan Islands.” 

In three days the Arab sighted Tristan da Cunha, and 
the bark Popmunnett, so cheering to Captain Harding, was 
there, too. The latter vessel had had better luck, having 
300 barrels of sperm oil in her hold, in addition to the oil 
from a right whale, which she was just boiling. 

“Monday, Dec. 26th. Commences with strong breezes 
from S. W., steering E. by S. At 4 P. M., moderate. 
Made all sail towards the Crozettes, with the expectation 
of falling in with whales. We are now out about three 
months with 140 barrels of whale oil, and I am very home- 
sick. We have just parted company with Captain Flan- 
ders, who expects to be at home with his family and 
friends in the course of four months, while we are to stay 
24 months longer. Middle part, the wind from the N. E. 
Latter part, the same. At 7 A. M., saw one whale. Low- 
ered and struck, but the whale ran bad and we parted from 
him.” 

Cruising off the Crozettes, Captain Harding found what 
he sought. Whales were fairly plentiful around the 
islands, and the boats were often lowered. Nor was the 
Arab the only vessel that was filling her hold in these 
waters. The Herald of Fairhaven was cruising there, 
Captain Harding records, and the Romulus, the Superior 
and the France of Sag Harbor, the Tenedos, the John and 
Elizabeth, the Stonington, the Halcyon and the Neptune 
of New London, the Fenelon, the Milwood, the Roscoe, 
the Majestic, the Dragon and the Cicero of New Bedford, 
and the Aeronaut of Mystic. During April, the Arab kept 
a northerly course, working towards Madagascar. The 
event of the greatest importance, from the crew’s stand- 
point, was when the brig Vesta, of Edgartown, was sight- 
ed, for a jolly gam was held between the two vessels, and, 


what is more, the brig was newly come from home and 
bore a packet of letters for the Arab’s men. The Arab 
stopped for water at St. Augustine Bay on Madagascar, 
and a more prolonged visit was made for supplies on the 
island of Johannah, at the northern end of the Mozam- 
bique Channel. 

“Thursday, June 15th, 1843. First part, fine breeze, 
steering in for the anchorage of Johannah.. At 4 P. M., 
sent the boat in. Saw the Sally Ann of New Bedford and 
the Bengal of Salem lying there. Captain Borden, of the 
Sally Ann, after leaving here some days previous on a 
cruise for whales, fell in with them to windward of this 
island. He lowered his boats in pursuit, and after chasing 
them for several hours, came up with them. In the act 
of striking the whale, he received a blow on his legs from 
the whale’s flukes, which broke them both. His right leg 
was broken in two places below the knee, and: the upper 
bone of his left leg was broken. He immediately left 
the whales and came on board the ship, crowded on all sail 
for this place, where he arrived in fifteen hours after the 
accident. He immediately had assistance from an English 
doctor who was on board a vessel here. He is now getting 
along well. Latter part, squally. Standing off and on. 

“Tuesday, July 18th. First part, heavy gales from 
S.S. W., heading S. E. under reefed foresail, close reefed 
main topsail and main spencer. Middle part, the same. 
Our crew is in perfect good health, eating at the rate of 
eight barrels of meat a month in this warm weather, be- 
sides bread and other things too numerous to mention. 
This day I have been practising on the flute and reading 
my letters, which I received from home, for the 50th time. 
The letters cheer my drooping spirits a little, while lying 
here in this dismal weather with no prospects of being 
any better. In reading my letters today, it was quite 
laughable to read over their excuses in writing to us. 
One says, ‘I have not got any news to write.’ Another that 
‘My pen is poor and it is getting late and the children are 
troublesome and I have no time to write,’ and a thousand 
other things. What would they say if they were here, 
tossed to and fro by the waves beating against our frail 
bark, where it takes one (hand) to hold the inkstand and 
another to brace while one is writing? They might then 
lay down their pen and say ‘It is impossible! I cannot 
write.’ Think of this, friends, when you sit down to write 
to your friends who are absent from you. Latter part, 
much the same. 

“Friday, July 21st. First part, strong gales from S. W., 
heading S. S. E. Middle part, the same. Latter part, 
strong gales, aid I am very homesick, for the wind and 
weather are such that we can’t do anything but sit down 
and think about home. It is often said that when we are 
at sea we don’t often think about home. I can answer for 
myself that there is no one that thinks more about it than I 
do. Today it is my wife’s birthday if Memory serves me 
right. I have read a few chapters in the Bible, which I 
often do. 

“Saturday, July 22nd. First part, strong gales from 
S. W., heading S. S. E. under short sail. Middle part, the 
same. Latter part, more moderate. Set the mainsail and 
jib with a prospect of there being better weather. For a 
few days past the ship has labored very heavy and has 
badly injured some of our boats by rolling them under 
water. Our fourth boat is in a very bad state. They all 
have had more or less damage since we have had this long 
and tedious gale of twenty-five days without cessation. I 
think when I go into the Gulph of the Red Sea again be- 
fore or during the S. W. monsoons, it will be after. We 
are now bound up to the Equator, and I shall cruise there 
a month or so, and then to the south coast of Arabia, 
where I am in hopes to get 1,000 barrels of sperm oil. 
So thus ends this day in Lat. 7:54 N., Long. 62 E. 
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Portion of a page of 
Captain Harding’s 
journal. The draw- 
ings denote a whale 
captured and a ship 
sighted. The orig- 
inal journal is in the 
Old Dartmouth 
Historical Society, 
New Bedford, 
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“Saturday, Aug. 26th. We are now something over 11 
months from home, and have sailed upwards of twenty 
thousand miles and have not seen the spout of a sperm 
whale, a circumstance which seldom occurs; I would ven- 
ture to say, once in 500 times. I don’t know as ever such 
an instance happened before or ever will again, taking the 
same route that we have since leaving home. I will here 
mention for self-gratification the ground and places we 
have been over since we left home. In the first place, 
we have crossed over both the North and South Atlantic 
Oceans without seeing a vestige of a whale, which seldom 
occurs. It is often the case with a ship that in making 
this passage out, they see a great many whales, and I 
have known of instances often of a ship taking 400 or 500 
barrels of sperm oil before they reach the latitude of 40 
degrees South. Again, we have steered across the Indian 
Ocean to 46 degrees South, back again to the Head of 
Madagascar, and cruised there some time, through the 
Mozambique Channel and round the Comoro Islands with- 
out seeing the sign of whales; from thence to the Equa- 
tor, to the latitude of 14 North, back again to the Equator, 
where ships a short time ago took upwards of 500 barrels 
apiece in a short time. How much longer we shall go 
without seeing any, I don’t know. There is but one who 
does, the Great Creator of all things wisely ordered. But 
I shall endeavor to be contented, as I hope all is for the 
best. We are now bound to the island of Socotra after 
water.” 

Still disturbed with the anticipation of bad weather, 
Captain Harding reached Socotra, and anchored his ship 
in Tamarinda Bay, where he sent a raft ashore for water. 
Before the watering had been completed, his fears were 
justified, for a hurricane came up, the ship dragged, and 
the second anchor was let go. There were strenuous times 
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in the bay before the Arab was able to leave, but better 
times were at hand, waiting to change the crew’s gloomi- 
ness into the brightest of joy. Sperm whales were abun- 
dant on the coast of Arabia at that time, and Captain 
Harding had the good fortune to be there, too. 

“Tuesday, Nov. 7. First part, pleasant. At 1 P. M., 
saw two dead whales that we killed on Sunday last. Took 
them to the ship and cut them in. Stood off shore. Mid- 
dle part, light breeze. Latter part, the same. At 8 A. M., 
saw another dead whale. Took him to the ship and cut 
him in. So ends, the land 15 miles distant. 

“Thursday, Nov. 9th. First part, light breeze, standing 
off shore. At 1 P. M., rosea whale, and lowered. At sun- 
set, struck and killed him. Took him to the ship. Set 
the watch. Middle part, moderate. At daylight, hooked 
on and cut the whale in. Latter part, fine weather. At 
8 A. M., rose whales. Lowered, struck and killed nine 
of them. So ends.” 

The foregoing passages are but two of the busy days 
which the Arab had during the last few months of 1843. 
Hardly a day passed but what the ship was either low- 
ering her boats for the chase or else smoking with the 
fire from her try-pots. Captain Harding does not record 
his jubilation over the turn his affairs had taken, as he 
previously recorded his despondency, but the probable rea- 
son is that he did not have time. At last the time came 
for the ship to be supplied once more and for the men to 
have a run on shore. 

“Tuesday, Jan. 2nd, 1844. First part, light breeze from 
the eastward, steering in for Macculla Bay. At 3 P. M., 
bent the chains. At 5 P.'M., came to anchor in 12 fathoms 
of water. At 6, a boat came off to us and told us that we 
were too far over on the westward side of the bay. We 
hove up and warped over to the eastward side. Let go 
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the anchor in 15 fathoms with the ship’s stern in 13 
fathoms. Wind off the land from the S. E. Middle part, 
calms. In the morning, sent the boats on shore to see if 
there was any one that could talk English. She did not 
remain on shore but a few minutes and brought informa- 
tion that the place was very sickly, that the people were 
dying rapidly with the smallpox, likewise that we could 
not get any recruit. Bullock, sheep and every article of 
refreshment were very dear. Water could be procured 
by paying three dollars a cask, containing 240 gallons. 
Notwithstanding these inconveniences, the place is con- 
sidered to be the best on this coast. By appearance, it is 
quite a business place, the trade being carried on between 
India and the Red Sea in rice, cotton cloth, etc. The peo- 
ple are Arabs and of course embrace the Mahometan re- 
ligion. But like all other Arabs, money is their god. 
Thinking it was not prudent for us to lay here, fearing 
that some of us might catch the contagious disease, I 
therefore ordered the ship to be got underweigh imme- 
diately and proceed to some other port. According to 


the natives’ account, we were the first American ship thai , 


ever displayed the Stars and Stripes in this port, and what 
is quite singular, the ship bears the same name as the peo- 
ple of the country, the Arab. Latter part, got under- 
weigh and stood out to sea. So ends. 

“Wednesday, Jan. 3rd. First part, pleasant breeze from 
the eastward. Made up my mind to steer for Aden, a 
place which had been lately taken from the Arabs by the 
British as a place of rendezvous 


“Thursday, Oct. 24th. First part, pleasant weather. 
Wind hauled to the N. W. At 5 P. M., tacked ship to the 
S. W. We have been beating about here this eight or ten 
days to weather Cape Isolette, standing in shore and off, 
expecting every day the monsoons will change to the N. E. 
But instead of that, the same westerly winds continue to 
blow against us with a small current setting with the wind. 
We have been in amongst finbacks now for several days 
and seeing dhows passing to the eastward, but we have not 
seen a vestige of any sperm whales for three months, and 
when we shall see them no one knows, but Him who knows 
all things. How much different the season this year to 
what it was last! Last year on the 14th of this month we 
had a fine breeze from the N. E., and at this time of the 
same month we were boiling out two forty barrel whales 
and a good prospect before us. But we all keep good 
spirits, for what we don’t get here, we shall get some- 
where else. This day, the 24th of October, is my birth- 
day. Thirty years of age. 

“Saturday, Nov. 2nd. First part, fine breeze from the 
eastward. At 4 P. M., raised whales and lowered. Struck 
three and got one boat stove, losing the whale and line. At 
dark, took the other two whales to the ship. Took in the 
stoven boat. 

“Monday, Nov. 4th. First part, fine breeze from east- 
ward, standing in towards the island of Halway. At sun- 
set, rose whales and lowered and struck two. At dark, 
we saved one, but cut from the other, losing two irons. 

Oh, dear! Our craft is going fast, 





for their steamers which carry the 
overland mail to and from China. 
Middle part, pleasant, steering 
S. W. Latter part, the same. So 
ends.” 

Till the end of January. the 
Arab remained at Aden, getting a 
complete supply of foodstuffs and 
water, and giving the men their 
first real taste of shore liberty in 
more than a year. During the 


ship masters. 





This is the first of a series of three 
articles picturing life in the old Whal- 
ing Fleet, from the journals of whaling- 
The following ‘stories, 
in the March and April issues, tell of 
the raids on the whaling fleet during 
the Civil War, and of the great disas- 
ter in the Arctic in 1871. 


and but few whales.” 

Many such passages did Can- 
tain Ephraim Harding write in his 
journal during the ensuing months. 
He cruised far and wide in the 
Indian Ocean, skirting the island 
of Ceylon, and, angered by the 
large number of whaling vessels 
already on that ground, he headed 
south again. Still his luck did not 
change, not until the month of 








spring and following summer, the 

chase after sperm whales was continued, its monotony 
broken now and then by a visit to some isolated harbor 
after fresh water. Luck was again against the Arab; the 
whaling grounds were “dry.” 

“Friday, Oct. 11th. First part, fine breeze and pleasant 
weather, wind from N. W. Heading N. N. E. We are 
very much down in the mouth; no sperm whales. If that 
won’t try a man’s patience, I don’t know what will. Here 
we have been cruising from April to the present time and 
have only taken about 75 barrels. Any one would rea- 
sonably expect 400 instead of 75 in that length of time, 
and on good whale ground the principal part of the time. 
But, however, we must take it as it comes. It is all for 
the best, no doubt. For, if we were always to be pros- 
perous, we should not know what it was to be unfortu- 
nate. We must take the bitter with the sweet. Middle 
part, moderate. Latter part, the same. So ends. 

“Wednesday, Oct. 23rd. Plenty of finbacks in sight. 
It is to be hoped that we soon shall see sperm whales that 
we may get what oil we want and go home, for to be 
parted from those whom we hold dear for the term of 
three years is too tedious. Every day finds us in antici- 
pation and almost every hour to hear the cheerful cry 
from the mast-head, “There she breaches! There she 
blows! Humps! Flukes!’ And what a joyful sound it is 
to those who traverse the trackless ocean in pursuit of 
whales, that they fill their ships and that they may be 
wafted by the gentle breezes to the bosom of their dear 
companions and friends. 


March, 1845. The first whale to 
break the long monotony was captured on the 6th of that 
month. Other captures soon followed, and then: 

“Friday, March 28th. First part, pleasant weather with 
breeze from S. S. E. Heading S. W. by the wind. Mid- 
dle part, the same. Latter part, fine breeze. At 7 A. M., 
tacked ship to the eastward. At 8, rose a breach off the 
weather bow. At 9, saw sperm whales. At 10, lowered 
the boats in pursuit. At 11, two boats struck and killed 
two whales and waifed them. The other two boats in 
chase. So ends. 

“Saturday, March 29th. First part, fresh breeze. At 
1 P. M., the other two boats struck and killed three whales. 
At 4, the other two boats struck and again got two whales, 
which makes seven in all. At sunset got all the whales to 
the ship.” 

A splendid day’s work, this ; enough to cheer the hearts 
of the morose fellows on the Arab. 

The cruise of the ship Arab was now drawing to an 
end. The hold was nearly full, and Captain Harding de- 
gins to show signs of nervousness in his journal, desiring 
only a few hundred barrels more before he turns the bow 
homeward. In June he neared the Cape of Good Hope. 
In August he reached St. Helena, where letters from home 
were received. “It was upwards of two long years before 
my arrival at this island that I had heard from my wife 
and family,” he writes under the date of Aug. 17th. 

On Oct. 2, 1845, the ship Arab sailed up Buzzard’s Bay 
—home. Her catch during the voyage was 1,400 barrels 
of sperm oil, 700 of whale oil, and 6,000 Ibs. whalebone. 
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Windjammer, a new 
light - draft auxil- 
iary schooner 55 
feet overall, owned 
by Edward Crabbe, 
of Toms River. S he 
was designed by C. 
D. Mower, and is 
now cruising ‘in the 


West Indies. 





Windjammer, a Light Draft Auxiliary Schooner 


O our way of thinking, Mr, C. D. Mower 
has, in Il’indjammer, successfully answered 
the cry of yachtsmen who want a shoal draft 
centerboard vessel for sailing in shallow waters, 
yet able to make use of the inside route from 
Florida to New York, with, at the same time, 
sufficient ability to go off shore and take any 
reasonable weather that might be encountered. 
Windjammer was launched recently at Bay 
Head, where she was built for Mr. Edward 
Crabbe, of Toms River. N. J. Her plans ap- 
peared in the August, 1924, issue of YACHTING. 
At the last reports she was in Havana, Cuba, 
















Looking aft through main saloon to engine room, where a 4-cylinder W.S.M. 
engine is installed. 





















Looking forward from main cabin into starboard stateroom. 


where she arrived recently from the North, 
and from which point the owner and a party ex- 
pected to cruise around the Island of Cuba. 

Afloat, the Windjammer apparently has many 
of the characteristics of the keel boat, yet she 
draws only 4 feet of water on an overall length 
of 55% feet and a waterline length of 42 feet. 
Her beam is 15 feet 10 inches and her sail area is 
1,491 square feet in the four lowers. She is very 
comfortably arranged below, having a stateroom 
on one side of the centerboard, about amidships, 
another berth on the opposite side which faces the 
passageway forward, and a good-sized main cabin 
and well arranged galley and forecastle. 
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Mr. R. F. Hoyt’s 40-foot flyer, Teaser, which w: 
summer. Her speed is better than 54 miles 


r hour with a Wright-Typhoon model motor of 600 horsepower. 


as used by her owner for fast ferry service between Port Washington and New York last 


She does 40 miles at 1,400 


r.p.m. With her great surplus power, she has maintained very high speed for long periods, as witness a run she made up the Hudson, to 
Germantown and back, in December, when she made 82 miles in | hour and 52 minutes without a stop. Teaser was designed 
by George F. Crouch. 


For power a 4-cylinder W. S. M. motor is installed 
aft, partly under the cabin house, where it is bulkheaded 
off in a separate engine room. This gives the yacht ex- 
cellent speed under power, the propeller being off center 


on the port side. The boat gave a fine account of herself 
on the long run south, most of which was made outside. 
We will be greatly interested to hear of her voyage in the 
West Indies. 





Reomar III, a Semi-houseboat Cruiser 


appearance last summer is the Reomar IJ, a yacht 

which is described by her designers as a semi- 
houseboat, in that she embodies the characteristics of 
both the cruising houseboat and the power yacht. 

Reomar III might be considered the “last word” in a 
practical all-round yacht for inland waters and coastwise 
cruising. She is the sixth boat built for her owner, Mr. 
R. E. Olds, of Lansing, Mich., and is the result of his 
practical experience in eighteen years of yachting. She 
1s the fifth boat designed for her owner by Cox & Stevens, 
the plans being carried out according to his own ideas, 
and she was built by the Defoe Boat and Motor Works, 
of Bay City, Mich. 

Her appearance is extremely pleasing for a boat of 
this type and her speed is something in excess of 1234 
knots. As the accommodations are most unusual for a 
craft of this size, and the cost of operation and upkeep 
low, the type seems certain to become popular among 
‘ yachtsmen who have had cruising experience in both 
Northern and Southern waters. 

She is built of steel with a 50-foot teak deckhouse 
amidships. Her dimensions are: length, 100 feet; beam, 
18 feet 6 inches; draft, 4 feet 6 inches. The top of the 
deckhouse makes a fine sun or bridge deck, with all the 
latest conveniences for handling the boat from the for- 
ward end. 

In the deckhouse,. forward, is a large dining-room, 14 
x 16 feet, finished in mahogany. The galley is also in the 
deckhouse, and abaft it is a chart-room and a large lounge 
or music-room, 14 x 22 feet. Below decks there is a 
large owner’s room the full width of the yacht and five 
other double staterooms with sleeping quarters for twelve 
in the owner’s party. 

The engine-room is amidships between two steel bulk- 
heads and here are installed two 120 h.p. Mianus Diesel 


\ RATHER unusual power cruiser that made her 


engines which drive the yacht at 1234 knots. Electric 
light is furnished by one of the new Kohler automatic 
electric lighting systems, operated without storage bat- 
teries. An ice machine, air compressor and the various 
pumps and auxiliaries are installed in the engine-room. 
The yacht has a cruising radius of 2,500 miles. 





A New York-Marblehead Ocean Race 


Now that it has been definitely decided not to sail a 
race to Bermuda this year, but to postpone the event until 
1926, as told elsewhere in this issue, it is proposed to re- 
vive the Marblehead race of some twenty years ago, which 
inaugurated in this country long distance racing for small 
yachts. The Bermuda Race Committee of the Cruising 
Club of America, which handled the last Bermuda races 
so successfully, is working up conditions for this long 
coastwise event and will announce them in the near future. 

It is probable that the course will be from Larchmont, 
or somewhere on the western end of Long Island Sound, to 
Marblehead, going over Nantucket Shoals and around 
Cape Cod, the distance being approximately 270 nautical 
miles. It is planned to start the race at the close of the 
Larchmont Race Week, or around the twenty-ninth of 
July, so as to let the boats finish at Marblehead in time to 
take part in the racing there during Midsummer Race 
Week. It is possible that this course may be varied some- 
what, but will be about as outlined. Sailing classes will 
be provided for sloops, schooners, ketches and yawls, and 
for the large-displacement type of yacht that has been 
coming into favor recently. A fine fleet seems assured, as 
the classes will allow practically every type of yacht. 

There will also be a race for power boats, with possibly 
a control at either Vineyard Haven or Nantucket, so as 
to have the two fleets at Marblehead at practically the same 
time. Watch the next issue of YacutiNc for particulars. 
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Reomar I 11, owned by Mr. R. E. Olds, is a new boat of a somewhat different type, being described by her designers, Cox & Stevens, as a semi- 
houseboat cruiser, as she has the advantages of both houseboat and power cruiser. 

















The living-room on Reomar /11, in the after deck-house, is most attractive, being finished in paneled mahogany. 
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The skipper, feeling the pride of command. ra 


The Cruise. 


The mate, who was making her first voyage. 


of Diablesse 


How We Happened to Get Her, and of the Start of the Great Adventure 


By Freperic A. FENGER 


“And I was going to sea myself; to sea in a schooner 
to seek for buried treasures.” —R. L. S. 


E were sitting in an overheated little apartment 

WV up toward the Semitic end of Beacon Street. 

The two of us. It was a makeshift sort of place, 
for we had but recently entered into our partnership, 
with a fiddle, a steel straight-edge and a typewriter—not 
much else—and / was not committing myself to anything 
with a fence around it, a mortgage over it and a cellar 
with a coal-eater under it. “Two rooms, kitchenette and 
bath,” the “ad” had read, but the skip-kennel who wrote 
it had lied in his uncut throat. A room it had, in which 
we ate, and where [ alternately pounded my typewriter 
by a window which looked upon the alley so that I might 
contemplate shoals of grapefruit skins and other rejecte 
popului as they passed by in the garbage carts, for inspi- 
ration; and designed boats on a drafting board which was 
long enough for laying out a corpse or accommodating an 
occasional guest, with a pair of Morris chair cushions to 
help out for a mattress. 

To loo’ard, as one might say, was a tiny bedroom that 
afforded scant gangway between two cots. The kitchen- 
ette—oh, nimble diminutive!—was no larger than the 
galley in a twenty-five-footer, but with greater headroom. 

We were sitting in our two chairs in the living room 
then, and a squally northeaster was romping, sloshing up 
the alley outside. Night, and I should have been at 
work ; but the divine afflatus was a mere zephyr to that 
rapparee in the alley. 

I rather suspect that the Madame—oh, I shan’t call her 
Madame for very long—was homing, just a wee bit, to 
the cosy library I had snatched her from—with its hos- 
pitable old furniture and the fireplace which I used to 
say was large enough to roast a goat in. As for me, I 
believe that the comforts of home were as far from my 
mind as is a Rolls-Royce from my pocket or my desires. 
It was that pickareein’ northeaster that was a-snatching 
at my thoughts and had me spinning webs. If we were 
out to sea, now, I’d snug her down and claw off, claw 
off—and never care a piece of old Europe where we 
fetched, so long as I could keep on clawing off. 

There had been some talk of a bungalow. 
“How would you like,” I began—oh, I had to go a bit 


easy, with that wind a-rampagin’ outside—‘How would 
you like to have a little bit of a house, sort of; with a 
galley—er, kitchen that had a hatch—er, a hole in the top 
that you could look right up through to the sky (i 
c’am weather) ; and a main cabin—er, a living room with 
nice little round windows that you could look out of and 
see water and islands and ships, according to where we 
were; and a nice big cockpit—er, a back porch with a 
mahogany wheel, brass bound (the Madame’s fond of 
brass things), and when you'd sit up to it in a good breeze, 
you could point our little house ’most anywhere you— 
er, we, had a mind to go. The West Indies, say?” 

“Do you mean a yacht?” 

“A yot? Oh, stretch my luff! Of course, some slow- 
minded galoots would call her a yacht, but / mean some- 
thing with thick plankin’ for walls, a good iron shoe down 
where young husbands usually stoke coal-eaters, and a 
thousand feet or so of canvas where new wives some- 
times hang up a thousand or so of kiddies’ weather 
cloths.” 

“But a yacht—er, a boat, costs money, and for the last 
thirteen days you’ve been ‘half way up the riggin’,’ as you 
say, because you can’t pay the next premium on your life 
insurance !” 

“Ho-ho! Old Lady, and there’s the point of it! I'll 
cash in that up-and-down-stairs policy—and there’s our 
boat! No rent, no taxes, no coal but for the galley stove, 
and no more premiums to pay! If she goes down we'll 
go down with her—so why the insurance after all ?” 

3ut dangerous water, this, so I lay off on another tack. 
“Oh, she'll be as staunch as an iron coffin—trust your 
Scandihoovian husband for that!” 

Well, she did seem to trust, and landlady though she 
was, the idea began to take hold. I furthered it. 
There’d be romping trade breezes, and white coral beaches 
with coco-palms hangin’ over ’em, and mangrove swamps 
to explore in the dory for climbing oysters, and everything 
else my beamish mind might conjure up. Softly ribber 
run deep, as the natives say. 

“We'll snoop down through all the little islands I knew 
in.the Yakaboo.* Oh, I'd like to fetch in at St. George’s 

*The sailing canoe in which the writer cruised through the 
Lesser Antilles in the Winter and Spring of 1911. See “Alone in 
the Caribbean.” 
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of a starry night—take her in while you were having your 
watch below—and then see you pop your head out of the 
companionway and take in the old town, toeing right down 
to the low quays along the carénage, and the hills bowling 
up all around us with the trade clouds rollin’ over the top 
of ’em. Something worth pounding a couple of thousand 
miles of salt water for, you’ll admit, when you see it all.” 

I venture this pre-ramble, loose and sketchy, so that 
others, when the sea hunger begins to gnaw, may know 
how there is ever a way to thimble-rig circumstances 
which at the time may appear to be a little adverse. An 
old typewriter, a small market for your wares—a con- 
science salver, this, when entering upon the supposedly 
dallyloaferous existence of cruising for material—some 
small asset which can be turned into cash—then why not 
go to sea? Like some women, there are always good boats, 
of sorts, to be had—fairly cheap! 


II 


It was on,a rainy Monday morning that we went down 
to Long Wharf and found out one Sam McConnel, old 
timer, who knew the size, price, condition, parentage and 
owner’s disposition of every boat from the Hague in 
Norfolk to the piers of Eastport. His mind was a com- 
pact digest of cats, sloops, yawls, ketches, schooners, mo- 
tor boats and steam yachts, with a few old cutters and 
houseboats thrown in. Even had you mentioned Noah’s 
Ark, he would have come back with, “Oh, the Ark? Three 
hundred cubits by fifty and planked with gopher wood, 
but it was kinda green stuff and I hear that the Old Boy 
strained her a bit when he touched on Ararat. She was 
trunneled, though, and bored for an olive oil engine, and 
as full of staterooms as the Albany day boat. But I’ve 
lost track of her—too big anyway.” 

His files were mere adjuncts through which the pros- 
pective buyer might burrow at will for photographs and 
inventories and tangible figures with which to impress 
the mind. The while your tastes have expanded in the 
balmy atmosphere of Sam’s office—you come to demand a 
little more than the absolute necessities around which you 
may have been planning a new boat, for you find that your 
money will buy twice as much old boat. The broker has 
touched your assets with a magician’s wand! 

And yet, we had not the slightest idea of owning, ever, 
as much boat as we found in Delna. Like the Ark, she 
was altogether too large, and when Sam showed “the 
likes of ’er” under sail, I waved the lovely vision aside. 
“A bit tender, they tell me,” he put in seductively, “which 
is all to the good, for you can cut down her rig and she'll 
be fine for goin’ offshore.” 

It was still raining when we fetched down to Lawley’s 
and as we were not yet as wet as we might be, we looked 
over the small fry in the sheds, first. Then we went out 
among the cradles, and at last took to the piers and soon 
were wet enough to satisfy any boat-yard slosher. There 
we found Delna, moored to a couple of dolphins. A sturdy 
little ship, from what we could see of her black hull under 
her wooden cover. We found a boatman and picked up 
a short ladder somewhere and were for putting right off 
in a flat bottom skiff, half full of water. But you can’t 
turn aside a Squarehead when a boat needs bailing—and 
she was all the steadier for being lightened. Then the 
boatman sculled us out. 

She seemed more a ship than ever—there was a port in 
her side through which we frisked a hasty glimpse of a 
stateroom. But it was a bootless errand—she was too 
large! Still, we put the ladder against her bow, I climbed 
up and unlocking the door to her cover, set a soppy foot 
on her fore deck. There was scant room to crawl about. 
On a pair of crutches and lashed to fore and mainmast, 








was her boom, .a tremendous spar that lost itself aft in the 
murk. No use in considering anything like this—why, 
her late owner had kept a captain and two hands! The 
Mate—it was Sam who first called her that—the Mate 
came aboard and blocked retreat, so I opened the crew’s 
hatch and went below. Now if it hadn’t been for that . . 

What a galley! We stood under the hatchway and 
looked about us. A four-hole Shipmate—a real stove for 
getting up real meals—and a neat pile of kindling all 
ready for firing up. An ice chest that would take three 
hundred pounds at a charge and with storage for beef 
for an army and almost three days’ beer allowance for 
the skipper! Cupboards and dish lockers, port and star- 
board! Coal and wood bins under wide transoms. 

“T could just live here, after our kitchenette,” said the 
Mate. 

“But cast your dotin’ eyes on them three pipe berths 
for’ard! They mean more than one paid hand.” 





Nathaniel Moses, ex-Grenadine whaleman. 


“Never mind,” she arched the “never” and landed the 
“mind” five notes up, “we’re only looking, aren’t we?” 

To give her sea room I slipped aft, through a passage 
stateroom with a berth and a transom and a large hang- 
ing locker. 

“And just see the lovely little closet!” she exclaimed, 
following me into the cabin, 

Mahogany trim there, and butternut panels with head- 
room for a tile hat! Two bunks and two wide transoms! 
But shucks! And then she discovered the stateroom—it 
led for’ard, to port of the passage, and had a huge double 
berth and another large closet. Well, let her browse. / 
shoved back the companion slide and stepped up into the 
cockpit. There was that damned boom again. I found it 
with the top of my skull and glared at it with an angry 
eye. It was as large, almost, as the mainmast of the boat 
we ought to have. But the Mate was at my heels. She 
hit the boom, too, but it didn’t seem to bother her as much 
as I had hoped it would. Nothing could daunt her mood. 
By the light which came in from the open door for’ard, 
she took in the sweep of wide decks. “And what a lovely 
cockpit—er, back porch,” she smiled, “and such a nice 
mahogany wheel, brass bound,” she quoted, a little ma- 
liciously, I thought. 

“Look at that boom, dang it!” 

“But you can cut it down. Mr. McConnel said you 
could.” ; 

Just to satisfy her I got out my tape and measured the 
thing. Thirty-seven feet, no less, and that meant thirteen 
feet of rampagin’ wickedness outboard. Where’d we be, 
I and a Grenadine whaleman—short-handed, checker- 
board crew—trying to rastle a boom like that in a hard 
chance? Well, if I took off seven feet, say. It had 
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been my experience that fifteen feet to a man, up to forty- 
five feet, could be managed. But I didn’t let that out. 

Oh, yes, there was an engine, a double-barreled, two- 
cycle piece of red-painted unresponsiveness, lurking under 
the cockpit floor and pressing its flywheel against the 
companion steps as though wanting to come out. I had 
scarcely noticed it at first, for it was covered with a tar- 
paulin—like a chorus lady’s breakfast. If I hadn’t gone 
below in the first place, and if I had known the impeni- 
tence of that engine. . . . 


III 

We saw many other boats. Even now I can name over 
a score of ’em. Yet our hunt of three weeks ended in 
the office of the lawyer who was handling the estate of 
the late owner of Delna. 

“She’s tender and wants a lot of work done,” I said, 
and stuck to my low bid. 

The lawyer reiterated a bouncing figure. 

“But you haven’t been able to move her for two sea- 


sons,” I parried. That hurt! I was sitting back. One can, 


always do better when sitting back. 








Sail plan of Diablesse, showing how rig was shortened. 


“Split the difference,” from Sam. 

The lawyer reached for a wicked looking paper cutter 
—but he only tapped its point on his teeth. 

“Get him while he’s flyin’ over,” urged the wily Sam— 
and how did he know that the lawyer was fond of shoot- 
ing coots ? 

The paper cutter was returned to the desk. “I'll split the 
difference if you will pay the commission.” There was 
a gleam of partial triumph in the lawyer’s shrewdish eyes. 

“Done!” I yelled. “Here’s my check.” Silence, while 
I filled in the amount. Then “—and you can mail the 
papers to me.” This last was shouted back through the 
open door, for I had only ten minutes in which to do 
the mile and a quarter of crowded streets to the South 
Station. As I turned to enter the elevator I saw the law- 
yer put down my check doubtfully. He was reaching for 
his telephone. Sam, leaning back in his chair, was dredg- 
ing a cigarette from his wes’kit pocket. He winked 
largely at me. 

And that was how we came by Delna, who, after due 
process of the law, we renamed Diablesse. For she was 
a black skinned widow with a show of devilment in the 
sweep of her sheer and the snug offshore rig we gave her, 
atid it was meet that her name should come from lajoblesse, 
West Indian patois for the evil spirit of a negress. 

At City Point we did many things. For short-handed 


cruising holy stoned decks are an affectation and require 
no end of work, lest they give a ship the tone of a burnt 
shoe in a back lot. But one cannot apply paint over black 
seams, for the oil will draw up the tar and soon the deck 
will look as though it had broken out with black pox. So 
we had a gang to reeve out the old stuff and recaulk— 
and the seams were run with oil and payed with putty 
and white lead. Then the decks were sanded and given 
many coats of extra light tan, thinned one-half with raw 
oil. For hand rope stanchions, lengths of seven-eighths 
round iron were forged with eyes in one end to carry a 
two-and-a-half-inch Manila line thirty inches above deck. 
Holes for a driving fit were bored through the rail cap 
and into the covering board, and once set down, all hell’s 
minions on the end of a Stillson would not move those 
stanchions. 

Many little things were done below decks. A couple of 
rifles were slung in short strops, and chocked, on both 
sides of the forward cabin bulkhead. Between them was 
our ship’s clock which struck the bells and was a wedding 
present from a drift of cheery souls the skipper used to 
bunk with, when ashore. Danish etchings were mounted 
where there was place for them, on little angle hooks 
which rode into the frames. A row of Shakespeare in 
morocco found snug stowage in a fiddled shelf that fol- 
lowed the lower edge of the house. A Navajo blanket 
and a Mexican serape on the transoms gave warm relief 
from dark green hangings and upholstery. Aft, on one 
cupboard door was the barometer and on the other a 
framed signal code. Overhead our charts were racked 
between carlins, and in clips a mute fiddle and bow—no 
use in taking a fine instrument to sea—for the skipper is 
a bit of a racle-boyau and Tschaikowski and Scandinavian 
melodies are not bad company offshore. In the stateroom, 
at the head of the berth, was a reading table with a 
gimbaled lamp on the bulkhead. Here Yakaboo’s faithful 
little compass was mounted on the bunk rail for a tell- 
tale; so that the skipper could lie and read when off watch 
and still keep an eye on the ship’s course. A great secret, 
that compass, and as our crew was never allowed in the 
stateroom it was a lasting marvel as. to how the skipper 
could know when we were off our course. Our Bahama 
conch used to say to his friends, “Dat man! He hab direk- 
shun right in him head!” 

She was a little home, and the skipper swears by all 
that is perverse in him, and there is a deal, that he shall 
never ask for a better. But now let’s take a fresh nip in 
our yarn and get to sea. 


IV 


It was something of a triumphal procession that walked 
down “O” Street late one afternoon toward the end of 
September. First came the Mate and the skipper, jaunty 
and cocky; then Nathaniel Moses, ex-Grenadine whaler, 
but now to be cook-and-deck-hand of Diablesse, piston 
legged, slim waisted and heavily shouldered, wearing a 
thick, dark woolen suit. An erect figure with a canister 
trunk riding on his head, gorilla arms hanging loosely at 
his sides, and blood red shoes enclamping his immense 
feet. Perspiration streamed from his gleaming black face, 
which he swabbed from time to time with a steamboat 
sweat rag that would have done for a minnow net. A 
figure to gape at, but the small fry who followed in his 
acrid wake were content to gape from a respectful dis- 
tance, for there was a latent threat in those long powerful 
arms. The skipper had just fetched him up from New 
soe where he had landed that morning from the Grenada 

oat. 

“Treat him right and he’ll be eating out of your hand.” 

“Oh, not mine,’ from the Mate, as though this were 
some sort of jungle cat we were taking on. 
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Cabin and deck plans of Diablesse, showing the layout. 


“Shucks! Just watch me for a day or two. I'll give all 
the orders.” 

“You'll have to. I’m sure J can’t understand a word 
he says.” For his lingo was a mixture of island patois and 
old English, but the Mate would get the hang of it in time. 

A day or two for shaking down our foremast hand 
and breaking him into our galley ways, and we would up 
jib and away. Then the fog shut down, a huge mountain 
of it, according to shipping reports, which extended up 
and down the coast and far out to sea. At last, on October 
13th, the fog had lifted and towards noon a breeze came 
from the north, very light at first. But the tide served and 
we made sail. Aboard were the Mate’s father and mother, 
a small sister, and an aged aunt who would come for the 
run down harbor. There were also an old friend of the 
skipper’s and Manuel Nunes, of the life-saving station, 
who were going with us as far as Provincetown. Soon 
enough, it seemed, we hove to and landed the family on 
the beach at Hull. And there we left them, as in any 
story-book adventure, bravely waving their farewells from 
the edge of the pebbly strand, while we jogged on and took 
our dory aboard. 

But it was only a sort of stage exit, after a manner of 
speaking, for the tide left us off the light vessel and the 
small wind died. The skipper should have heeded the 
barometer. for he had sworn not to give the Mate a sea 
scare—tright off. Yet he said nothing, and when the north- 
wester came, gently at first, he ran her broad off before it 
with booms to port to keep a bit of westing. No clouds, 
and the wind came stronger out of a clear, hard sky, and 
the skipper sensed it for a dry gale and let her drive for 
all there was in it. Diablesse ran like a hound and we 
sank Minot’s like a plummet. Oh, the seas were making, 
and we should have turned in a reef, for it’s no summer 
sailing you'll get in October. The owner was a bit wild 
and he stood grinning at the helmsman, who pleaded more 
and more, with his eyes, to be relieved. At last the fool 
skipper took her—but just a second too late—and the 





main boom came over, fetching up against the runner, 
which pulled up six feet of heavy oak rail cap! A proper 
mess, for five minutes, and it was lucky that there had 
been something to check that slogging boom, or things 
might have been worse. 

The real tragedy was going on below where the Mate 
had been taking a bit of a snooze. At first she thought 
we had been run down; then, that we were losing our 
main mast. But let’s quote from her first letter home: 

“T remembered that once I had asked the skipper what 
was done when a mast went in a storm. ‘The rigging is 
cut to let it clear the vessel,’ he told me, That was all I 
could think of : ‘Get a knife and cut that stay.’ I bumped 
and rolled forward to the galley. The sensation of pitch- 
ing was horrible and the boarding waves hit us with tre- 
mendous noise and shock. But I spent no time in listening 
to what now seems terrifying. I had my hand in the draw- 
er, groping for“the carving knife. Before I found it my 
fingers were cut in a dozen places by other knives. I al- 
most had it in my heart to wish it were not a pet hobby 
to have all knives always well sharpened. The carving 
knife found, I was on my way aft when I noticed that 
that dinge had not fastened the refrigerator doors and they 
were banging wildly, while the contents were beginning 
to pitch out, I reached the doors in time to receive a bot- 
tle of milk full in my face. The shock threw me back and 
before I could regain my balance, another lurch made my 
feet slip on the linoleum, wet with milk and other con- 
tributions from the ice box. 

“Pawing the air wildly with the carving knife, my right 
knee was wedged firmly into the garbage pail, which our 
woolly deckhand had neglected to empty overboard. All 
the candles in the world cannot save Nathaniel from the 
eternal damnation to which I committed him, as I finally 
pulled off the pail and emerged on deck, covered with milk 
and a collection of food in which tomato was the main 
factor. My appearance must have been rather startling 

(Continued on page 71) 





Lee Decks Awash 


A Vigorous Day at Cowes. 


Sailing a Race on a Big (Cutter in a Hard Breeze 


By H. Atxer Tripp (LeicH Hoe) 


yachtsman, nor winds forever indulgent. Were 

such perfect complaisance possible, the game 

would be robbed of half its savor. It is the losing battle 

of yesterday, the unequal fight to windward with the last 

reef down, the staggering run at last for some port under 

the lee—these are the things that lend the zest to to-mor- 
row’s favoring wind and genial sea. 

And the cruising helmsman could hardly say which day 

is the more elect and desirable, which day the finer inspi- 


JL ects are not always blue for the cruising 
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Getting in the main sheet on the cutter, Britannia. His majesty, 
King George V, is seen in the center of the group. 


ration. He has hung on in hope of snatching victory 
from superior force ; wind-battéred and dog-weary, he has 
exulted in the struggle. It is of no consequence that, in 
the result, he has lost. Next day, under blue skies, he has 
glided serenely and has made his haven. He has not lost ; 
but, untaxed and untested, he has missed the joy of effort, 
of effort stintless and superlative. 

To say that—in racing—the lost race is the one real 
foil for the winning race is to state a truism. Success, if 
uniform, would become intolerable, and the losing day 
claims its own virtue thus. But to say that the losing 
race is itself often the finer experience and fuller joy 
is a proposition less obvious, but obviously not less true. 

“They’ve just broken out the flag. You can go back to 
zero. When I say ‘gun,’ you can start your watch.” 

It was Cowes Week, 1924, and—guest of Sir Charles 


Allom—lI was on board White Heather. The tall yacht 
was at this moment cutting twisted patterns in the water ; 
no rapid capers of a six-meter were hers—she performed 
her evolutions with all the dignity of her hundred and 
seventy-nine tons. None the less, like any six-meter, she 
was compelled to twist and double and recover as she 
jockeyed for position, awaiting the gun. 

“Gun!” 

The: Blue Peter was broken out at the Royal Yacht 
Squadron flagstaff, and the owner of White Heather, with 
eye alert in that direction, had given word by the flash and 
smoke. Five minutes to go. Two or three seconds later 
the report of the gun reached us. 

We hung tight in the cockpit and the watches were 
ticking busily. The burly skipper was just abaft us, sway- 
ing the spokes of his formidable wheel. His eye lifted 
once or twice to the topsail—his expression one of grim 
hostility. 

“Gor bless me,” he growled in soliloquy, “never seen a 
torpsel laced like it in me lifetime.” The words finished, 
but the growl still rumbled on. 

The topsail was a jib-header to-day. Morning had 
been gray and the wind was stiffening every moment. 
Britannia had set a jib-header also, but Shamrock and 
Lulworth were content with all plain sail. Our own top- 
sail frankly was not well laced; the job is an exacting one 
for the masthead man, in which he cannot be uniformly 
successful. And when canvas slatted to-day, it slatted 
hard. 

“Three and a quarter to go, Captain.” Minutes and 
seconds were ebbing as sand ebbs in the hour-glass, and 
the yacht was luffing and staying and bearing away by 
turns, with. watchful eye upon her busy opponents. 

“Haul in your mainsheet!” The crew tailed on the 
rope with muscle all in unison, and close-hauled her. Ex- 
citement and expectation were being keyed up to concert 
pitch. Next to a close finish, a close start is a marvel of 
suspense—a breathless lifetime of trepidation. Cowes 
was somewhere over the green water there; its roadstead, 
full of anchored vessels, was about us. But we saw 
nothing, nothing except the shapely hulls and towering 
canvas of our rivals, as they maneuvered for position at 
the line. 

“Let your jib-sheet go over. Break out your foresail.” 

The great voice roared from the wheel; the crew were 
at the sheets and the yacht fell away from the wind, now 
under full sail for the race. 

“Twenty, fifteen, ten,” came the owner’s measured 
voice, its even smoothness in contrast with the gruff up- 
roar of orders. “Ten, five—you can go for the line, Cap- 
tain.” The passionless tone was level as ever, but even it 
had perhaps its faint touch of vibration. 

“Gun 9 

We were away for the line, to windward of Britannia, 
and leading Lulworth. Shamrock was close beside us. 
“Another good start!” We all smiled. The first tension 
was over, and the forty miles of salt sea-water were be- 
fore us. 

Crack! There was a clatter of rings on a mast, and 
Shamrock’s mainsail had collapsed at the throat. The jaws 
had run down; the sail hung, creased and bellied. She was 
out of the race. 

Some fatuous paddle steamer, crammed to the eyes with 
passengers, had been at the line right in front of her. 
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Shamrock’s skipper luffed, and kept his sails a-shake. The 
jarring, perhaps, did the damage; the shackle of the steel 
block at the throat parted, and down came the sail. 

White Heather’s owner looked back, regretful and in- 
dignant. 

“Just think of that steamer! What a lot those fellows 
know!” he grimly observed. Shamrock, lifeless and still, 
had dwindled far astern of our living swiftness. 

At Cowes of all places the local steamers might be ex- 
pected to forbear to cross the line just at sound of the gun. 
Perhaps the skipper of the steamer was virtuously anxious 
to get out of the way. From the look of things, he was 
feeling like a bewildered sheep. Or, just as on a golf 
course, a man who hears the angry shouting will blunder 
further into the very line of fire, so his steamer came clum- 
sily splashing and paddling right athwart the line itself. 

We were away. Out of that gray sky the stiff wind 
swung full-bodied; the yacht heeled to it as she began 
the beat westward to the Solent Banks Buoy. 

Britannia was to northward. “She’s about,” said some- 
one, and so she was. On starboard tack now, she had 
the right-of-way of us. 

The angle of our deck was like the gable roof of a 
house. The lee-rail was right under, with the sea-water 
washing along and along, above the covering board ; strong 
green water, churned into foam, it curved and billowed in 
an endless stream. And the noise of it was endless. 

“What the hell did you want to get your head like that 
for?” 

The lurid aside was not intended for the cockpit, but 
it was generously audible. Our skipper was capless. The 
pilot had craned forward, heads had touched, and the 
skipper’s white-crowned cap was whirling astern in the 
troubled wake of green and white; visible for a moment 
or two, it had now vanished into the past. 

“Take mine, Skipper,” the owner offered. “It’s his 
crown,” he confided in an aside to me. “Can’t have a 
skipper without it,” he smiled. But a spare cap of the 
skipper’s own had been passed aft, and the crown of 
captaincy restored. 


We were beating. We had stayed, and stayed again. 


Britannia was now to weather; as she heeled heavily 
towards us—with her whole deck, like our own, raked 
away from the wind—every figure upon her was clearly 
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“Our throat halyards had carried away and the gaff clattered down 
the mast by the run.” 


lined against the deck, the crew laying for’ard, and the 
after-guard about the wheel. His Majesty himself was 
there, sailing a winning race. 

Then the wind for awhile came yet more solidly, and 
pinned us down to the sea. The topsail was not earning 
its living. It is notoriously difficult to make a topsail draw 
really well when on the wind (as we of the coastwise sea- 





ways know), and the topsail to-day—inadequately laced— 
was a passenger. It was worse, it was a dead-load. Its 
power to propel was less than its depressing weight, which 
held our scuppers under water and increased the resistance 
of the sea. We were drawing tons of dead-water. The 
weather side of the deck was now high in the sky above 
us, so that our own deck shut out the whole view of Bri- 





Swigging up spinnaker on White Heather. 


tannia from the cockpit; the weather rail was the limit of 
view. 
White Heather was again about, now on starboard tack 
again. 

Flatter-flap-flap, flatter-flap-flap, flap, flap. The top- 
sail had never been completely asleep, but this louder 
thrash was for’ard. The fores’l sheet had not come right 
home. 

Remonstrance and anguish were blended in the skip- 
per’s wrathful thunder. “Get a tackle, get a tackle, get 
on to it.” Then, sotto voce, in contemptuous after- 
thought: “I let her come easy enough for you, didn’t 1?” 
he queried. 

In the heat of the moment he might rage at his crew, 
but his face was unflushed and his eye was steady. Im- 
perturbable really, he was a man conspicuously of equable 
temperament, and had no nerves. His explosions meant 
nothing. His crew understood him; they had to jump, but 
if they jumped properly, he was the friend and the father 
of them all. 

“Never seen her sail like it,” someone grumbled, as we 
watched Lulworth punching through the gray seas. -She 
was drawing up even. Board for board we were holding, 
not breaking tacks. The three of us were in a bunch; the 
pulse beat in one’s cheek for very excitement. 

“Lee ho,” and again about. One of the crew slithered 
on the steep lee-deck; prostrate full-length, he grabbed a 
rope above him as his foot struck the rail under the racing 
green water. A near one, that; but he had just saved him- 
self. : 

“Don’t you go overboard,” said the owner to me, as I 
moved. His solicitude had no reference to my personal 
value in this world, I knew; the fear uppermost in both 
our minds was that of losing the race. Losing an in- 
dividual was of much less account at the moment. 

“Oh, my God, that jib ain’t in! Jib sheet! Get on to 
the sheet, I tell you. Get a tackle. Get it in.” 

The water surged in torrents along the deck, and we 
watched the buoy over the bow. 

“Britannia’s round the mark. 
take the time.” 

Lulworth was ahead of us, but we were to weather. 
She was sagging to lee of the buoy; with luck, she would 
have to go about astern of us, for we were on starboard 


Hand up the watch; 
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tack. No, it was no use; on this lee-going tide, we could 
not weather the buoy ourselves. 

“Ready about!” came the full-chested voice from the 
wheel. “Lee ho!” And the whirling scramble of the crew 
across deck followed, to tune of the roar and rattle of 
shaking sails. We were rounding the mark. 

“Where’s the preventer man? ‘Let go your runner. 
Out mainsheet !” 

Not a moment must be sacrificed. Energy was vivid 
and furious. The preventer backstay and lee runner were 
let go, and the great main-boom was being squared away. 
Awash no longer, the deck was flat and stable, and the 
yacht bolt upright as she headed eastward, running full 
before the wind. 

“Out spinnaker!”’ And the hurrying regiment of light 
feet pattered for’ard, as the big spinnaker boom was run 
out and the sail set. There descended a great calm. As 
usual when running, the wind seemed to have gone; the 
bluff weather might have moderated to dull neutrality. 


I began to look about me; literally to-day I had seen 
nothing of the Solent hitherto. Once, in the tail of my 


eye, I had perhaps caught, afar off, that white boathouse ~ 


and the dark coastguard cottages which show the familiar 
course for Beaulieu River; apart from that, I had sailed 
in a welter of green sea, shoreless and almost skyless, 
perioded only by two superb cutter yachts, which—with 
ourselves—made the whole world. 

Down there was Newtown River; a thrash further to 
windward would take one to Jack-in-the-Basket and Ly- 
mington; Needs Oar and Bull Lake lay to northward. 
They were all here, but they and the long days and nights 
of cruising, seemed infinitely remote, things of another 
world. 

Speed was now unstinted, but the sense of it had be- 
come less. Yonder was Lulworth and here were we, both 


boiling and roaring through the water at equal speed. 


“She’s in a mess with her spinnaker, ain’t she?” said a 
voice somewhere. Cynosure of critical eyes, Lulworth 
was spilling the miles astern of her; her spinnaker was 
certainly boomed far for’ard, but her speed was not abated. 
Cowes roadstead was over the bow; the mark-boat was 
again distinguishable. Twice round the course we had to 
sail, and this was the first lap. 

“We’ve got to go inside the mark. There’s a lot o’ little 
gigs runniug about. Look out!” Anxiously the wheel 
was handled, as—at this race-horse speed—we headed in 
among the press of everything. 

“Haul in the mainsheet. All hands on the mainsheet.”’ 
It was almost a beam wind now. “In with it—hand over 
hand. Haul on it, haul, in she comes. That'll do y’r main- 
sheet.” 

Fast on the big polished cleat the sheet was belayed with 
half a dozen turns, and the yacht was threading at resist- 
less speed among the crowd. A white steam yacht at an- 
chor sprang into being close beside, snatched instantly 
astern of us as we streaked by her ; a schooner here, the big 
bark yacht Fantome JI, another and another, they all 
streamed away aft, solidly together, with a single move- 
ment as of water streaming to a waterfall. Here was an 
anchored destroyer, close aboard of us; her crew for’ard 
to a man were waving their caps as we passed them, and 
the officers aft—to a man also—had their binoculars fo- 
cused on our deck and canvas. Swept at smooth, furious 
speed, we were by. 

We were headed away for the Ryde Middle now, and 
Cowes was astern. Britannia maintained her lead, and 
was even opening away, while Lulworth had also given 
us her wash. “The day isn’t over yet,” smiled the owner, 
as he devoured his rivals with greedy eyes; “the day 
isn’t over. Lots of time for things to happen yet.” 

“Haul down that tops’l,” came the shattering roar from 


the helm. “Let the spinnaker run for’ard a little.” There 
was the rasp and scrape of rope on bollard, and the spin- 
naker-boom swung towards the bows. 

“How’s that, sir?” 

“Little more. That'll do.” 

We were now approaching the Ryde North-East Middle 
and should soon be closehauled again. Norris Castle must 
have gone past us somewhere to southward; but I had 
never caught a flying glimpse of it. I had seen nothing 
but Lulworth, and the white water between us. 

“Get in the spinnaker. Let go that tack.” She had 
been run off dead before the wind for it. “Let go that 
tack, Gord—get on with it. Let go that tack. Lower 
away.” We were as busy on deck as the busy water below 
us; the deck was a hive. Swift white figures and patter- 
ing feet were everywhere, and the buoy was close aboard 
of us. “Shall I luff for you? Stand by y’r mainsheet— 
let that boom go for’ard.” The spokes of the wheel were 
whirled, luffing her, the spinnaker-boom was carried in, 
the mainsheet hauled home; and, half-buried in water 
again, we were on the wind once more. 

We were beating for Cowes; it was a long leg through 
the dirty green sea. The cloud above had been stubbornly 
gray, serried in layers; but there was now a hint of light 
to windward. It looked like clearing. 

Under the lee of the land, the wind was less full-bodied 
and tyrannical. It eased at moments and then came in 
gusts ; we were drawing up with Lulworth, it would soon 
be neck and neck. 

The anchored vessels were strewn more thickly than 
ever. The Royal Yacht at anchor and the escort battle- 
ship were astern; and the whole bevy of shipping, inert 
save for its impotent tugging at cables, had sprung about 
us. They were spattered mischievously in our very path. 
That lavish-looking steam yacht would spoil our board. 
It seemed impossible to weather her—we must slip round 
under her stern; and there, away there, was Lulworth 
glibly holding on, unobstructed. One gritted one’s teeth 
at the evil luck of it. 

We were right beside. The steam yacht’s threatening 
bowsprit peaked out like a great spear to impale us. and 
we caught our breath. Her smooth, white hull seemed 
within arm’s reach, as we lifted, all a-flutter, and luffed. 
The skipper had judged it to an inch. 

“All clear o’ that fella?” he shouted as he filled again 
and bore away, putting the lee rail under. 

All clear. The gilt-and-white palace swung to leeward 
and astern, and we had not broken tacks with Lulworth. 
If the wind kept on steadying like this, we would, we 
hoped, put her to leeward also. 

Right across our bows, navigated with crass inepti- 
tude, loitered some futile motor yacht. Dead slow she 
was crossing us. One yearned to thrust out a magical, al- 
mighty hand and fling her out of it. She hung, forcing 
us to lee. “Goon, goon.” The vivid objurgation was not 
unadorned: “Get across. Oh, them farmers.” 

The sky was brighter again to windward and the sun 
would soon be breaking cover. The sky was beginning to 
clear. Everything, for us, hung on the chances of the 
weather. 

“The wind won’t remain like this,” I shouted for the 
owner’s private ear; I shouted, for the water was roaring. 
“When it clears. the wind will do one of two things: it will 
gain weight or lose it. N’est ce pas?” 

He nodded, his eye alert to windward. If the wind - 
fell away, we should yet be on terms with Britannia. But 
heavier wind would find the royal cutter exultant, unas- 
sailable; and—as earnest of the changing weather—the 
sun broke out with a fitful glitter. There was a scatter 
of color on everything and the wind came with a romp in 

(Continued on page 78) 















The Seismic Voyage of Jack and Sam 


How Gwo Old Shipmates Plake an Involuntary Uoyage on a Dynamite Ship 


By ARTHUR Mason 


er, leaned over the rail, puffing on a cold cigar. 

His rakey red eyes and shovelling feet showed that 
the captain had something on his mind. He turned to the 
mate. 

“How many sailors have you on board, Mr. Ranso?” 
he asked. 

“Fourteen; the other two should be here any minute 
now, sir.” 

The captain lowered his voice. 

“Not a word about our cargo, do you hear ?” 

“That I do, sir. To mention the cargo is the last thing I 
should do. What I have been through for the last three 
days getting a crew is enough to make any decent man give 
up the sea.” 

The captain looked hard 
at the mate, put his hand in- 
to an inside pocket, took out 
a new cigar, looked at it, 
then held it out. 

“Aye, ’tis,” he mumbled, 
as the mate took it thank- 
fully. “And I say, Mr. 
Ranso, the very minute 
those two sailors get aboard, 
let go from the wharf.” 

“Look,” cried the mate, 
“there they come now!” 

The captain steadied his 
eyes as if he were taking a 
bearing. 

“Get your hawser aboard 
the tugboat,” he said, “and 
mind you, no delays.” 

“Aye, aye, sir.” 

The captain commenced 
to pace up and down the 
deck. He noticed as the 
sailors drew near that they 
were middle-aged and had a 
cautious look about them. 
Also he inferred that they 
were old shipmates from 
their unanimity of motion, 
as though they had steadied 
themselves side by side to 
the same roll of the same 
ship for many years. 

When they came abreast 
of the Clinker, they lowered 
their sailors’ bags tenderly 
from their shoulders and leaned them against the stringer 
of the wharf. 

“Well, here she is, Jack,” said the smaller and stouter 
one, who also had somewhat the better of the other in 
years. 

“You're right, Sam, this is her,” replied the other, judi- 
cially. Their eyes roved simultaneously over the ship, ex- 
pertly, but their faces registered no emotion until the cap- 
tain nodded to them—an attention unprecedented in their 
experience. 

“You’re the men that shipped aboard the Clinker?” he 
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“Then they stood still, there on the wharf, waiting for the gull to 
decide their, fate.” 





inquired graciously, apparently unconscious of the impa- 
tient tugboat. 

“We are,” they answered. 

Well, just come aboard ; you'll find this a comfortable 
uitle ship.” 

Sam, A. B., looked at his mate, Jack. 

“We is going to look ’er over a bit from the wharf.” 

“That’s right,” said the captain cheerfully, “I want my 
sailors to be perfectly satisfied so there will be no growling 
when they get aboard,” but the stranglehold that he took 
on the cold cigar belied the comfort of his words. 

Sam and Jack were surprised, and agreeably impressed ; 
but suspicion again rose as they walked along the wharf, 
sizing up their new home. 

“°F’s a easy talker,” said Jack. 
wrong. 
way.” 
“What I like about her,” 
said Sam, “is her lines; she 
won’t be wet. When the 
sheer runs well to the waist 
of her, look for a dry 
ship.” 

They looked at the Plim- 
soll mark. Yes, she was 
loaded to suit them. 

Meanwhile the mate stood 
on the forecastle head with 
stripped teeth. The tug lay 
waiting, wasting steam, and 
the captain dared not say a 
word. He trembled lest they 
understand the meaning of 
the red flag flying at the 
foremast. 

As they finished their 
inspection and walked back 
to their bags a white gull 
lighted on Sam’s bag and 
pecked at a grease spot. 


“IT wonder wot’s 
She’s ’andy any- 


They stopped dead and 
gazed into each other’s 
eyes. 


' “Blyme, Sam,” whispered 
Jack, “ain’t that strange?” 

“Aye, ’tis.” 

“Do.you think it means 
anything ?” 

“It’s hard to tell, ship- 
mate, it’s hard to tell.” 

They put their heads to- 
gether to discuss the omen, while the gull kept on nibbling 
at Sam’s bag. Sam spoke aloud: 

“T’ll tell you what we'll do. We'll go whichever way the 
gull goes. If she flies seaward it’s the Clinker for us. If 
she don’t——” 

“I get ye, we'll wait for another ship, heh, Sam?” 

“Aye, that we will. Us has been through enough for 
the last thirty years.” 


Then they stood still, there on the wharf, waiting for the 
gull to decide their fate. The captain saw her sitting on 
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the bag from the tail of his eye. He swore, and his voice 


was low and sticky. 

“Damn you, get out of there; can’t you see what you’re 
doing? They’re waiting for you, and I’ve got to wait for 
them. Oh, h ,’ and opaque words thickened the air 
about him. 

At that tense moment escaping steam hissed from the 
tugboat and the gull took to the air. Sam and Jack, with 
steadied legs, reared their heads back and with puckered 
eyes squinted up to follow her flight. She wavered for 
but a second; then volplaned seaward. 

“Tt’s all right, Jack, we’ll go on her; we ain’t makin’ no 
mistake from what I knows about sea things,” and they 
picked up their bags and climbed aboard without delay. 

The bark Clinker was bound away from Falmouth to a 
Chilean port on the West Coast of South America. She 
carried a mixed cargo of giant powder, munitions and 
foodstuffs, stretchers, blankets, and the like, and they had 
reached twenty-two degrees north before Sam and Jack 
discovered what was in the hold of her. 

Up to that time they were happy; the ship was easy to 
steer, the grub wasn’t bad, and the work meant nothing to 
them. Besides, they were getting ten shillings more a 
month than the port wages called for. Then one night, 
during the eight to twelve watch, they had their eyes 
opened by a few remarks that the cook made. 

It was a beautiful tropical night. The northeast trades 
were purring through the rigging, and the little waves 
chased each other, and splashed against the sides of the 
Clinker, while the bellied canvas grew silver in the bright- 
ness from the half moon that stood well up in the sky. 

Forward by the forecastle an accordion sounded and a 
few of the crew were dancing on deck. Sam and Jack 


were leaning over the bulwark, contentedly smoking their , 


pipes, when the cook, a slim man with a bald head and 
tight lips, joined them. 

“This ain’t the ship to be dancing on,” he said, gloomily. 
“Anything might set it off.” 

“What says?” and Sam’s eyes rolled a little as he took 
the pipe from his mouth. 

“It’s just that,” repeated the cook. 
might set it off.” 

“Wot’s ’e talkin’ about, Sam?” 

The smoke had stopped coming from Jack’s mouth. 

“T’ll tell ye,” and the cook cleared his throat. “You're 
sensible men or I wouldn’t. You’re not the kind that goes 
_ running around with fish-flapper tongues.” 

Then whispered words bubbled out of him. 
she’s loaded with dynamite!” 

Sam’s eyes met Jack’s in shivers, and fear seemed to 
splash out of them. The cook continued, “Now whatever 
happens. keep it to yourselves.” 

Then Jack spoke, and his voice was as cold as the grave. 

“Sam,” he said, “you and me is more’n likely makin’ our 
last voyage. Ye remember the Gipsy Queen?” 

“Aye,” murmured Sam, “her that was never heerd 
from.” 

Then they stood mournfully mute, listening to the cook. 

“TI knowed what I was taking on,” he said, “when I 
boarded the Clinker. Says I to myself, ‘Jo Broder, the 
world will never miss ye, nor will the woman that drove ye 
aboard a dynamite ship! Well, well—good night, men.” 

“Good night,” they answered soberly, then turned and 
faced the open sea, their arms resting on the rail. For a 
long time neither spoke, nor did they attempt to light 
their pipes. At last Sam cleared his throat and shoved his 
beard away from his mouth. 

“T was thinking, Jack,” he said, “that if the Clinker 
don’t hit something we may live to get out of her.” 

“I ain’t so ’opeful, Sam,” and there was despair in 
Jack’s voice. “Why, Gor blyme, it’s the gull I carn’t get 


“T says anything 


“Shish, 


* with the scurvy. 


over. And ten shillings a month more. For what? To be 
blown—” words failed him and he indicated the wide 
world with a sweeping gesture. 

“This is the wust we’ve ever ’ad ’anded to us, shipmate,” 
he continued, presently. ‘When I thinks of them ice- 
bergs off the ’orn, me blood blinks through me like bilge- 
water through the limbers!” 

Four bells rang. It was Sam’s wheel and Jack’s look- 
out. They toddled away with the easy roll of the bark, each 
to a different part of the ship, and the wrinkles on their 
faces showed that they feared they might never meet again. 

Off the River Plate, canvas as thick as a bull’s hide was 
bent for the beat around Cape Horn. It was then that 
the mate complained to the captain about Jack and Sam. 

“They ain’t near as good now as they were when they 
first came aboard. There’s never a chantey out of them 
any more, and they’re growing weak. They don’t seem 
able to pull a pound. Sam, as you can see, seems to be 
withering away to nothing, and that fellow Jack must 
have lung trouble or something.” 

“T hope,” said the captain, “that they ain’t coming down 
Better send them aft to me.” 

When they came they looked pale under the hair on 
their faces, and their dungarees hung loosely on them. 

“Are you men drinking your lime-juice?” the master 
demanded, sternly. 

“We are, sir.” 

“And eating your potatoes ?” 

“Aye, that we are.” 

“You don’t look right,” said the captain, raising his 
voice, “and mind you, I won’t have you getting down with 
scurvy or anything else on my ship. What’s the matter 
with you, anyway? Aren’t you happy?” 

“We ain’t,” said Sam. 

“What’s wrong ?” 

“We're lonesome,” put in Jack. 

“Lonesome for what?” 

“For the land, sir,” said Sam, feebly. 

Sea-humor wrinkled the captain’s mouth at the two 
old sailors. 

“Ah,” he said, “I know what’s wrong. Wait a minute.” 

He ran down to the cabin, and in a moment was back 
again, with a square-nosed bottle in his hand. 

“Here,” he said, pouring out a stiff drink of grog, 
“drink this and you won’t care if you never see the land 
again.” 

He held it out to Sam. 

“Drink!” he commanded. 

The point of Sam’s tongue came out like the horn of a 
limpet and he looked at Jack, whose eyes were gazing far 
away, whose head shook warningly. “A man never knows 
wheri he may be taken away,” he murmured. 

Sam’s gaze fastened firmly to the captain. 

“T ain’t touching it,” he said. 

“No, nor I,” echoed his shipmate. 
Sam and I is.” 

Never before in all the long years of his windjammer 
life had the captain seen a sailor refuse a drink. 

“Go forward,” he said, angrily. ‘You’re damned fools, 
that’s what you are. But remember if you come down sick, 
I’ll log you.” 

On their way forward Jack spoke. “I’d ’arf a mind 
to tell the Hold Man that cargo was our bleeding sickness.” 

“He wouldn’t understand, Jack; not his kind. Look at 
his red face. His like takes their nip whenever they 
thinks of the dynamite. That makes it all right for them.” 

They met the cook coming out of the galley with a large 
chunk of salt meat. He was on his way to the harness 
cask. He looked at the two old, wobbly sailors. 

“T never know,” he said sorrowfully, “but this will be 
my last time to put a bit of salt meat to soak.” 


“We're sober men, 
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“There ain’t much danger,” said Sam, weakly. 

The cook stopped and swung the beef about so angrily 
that brine splashings dripped from his greasy face. 

“There’s got to be danger,” he wailed, “and when it 
comes, let the woman who sent me here cry, damn her; 
let her cry!” 

Sam’s and Jack’s eyes bulged with a new fear. 
nudged each other and walked past the cook. 

“We'll have to keep an eye on him,” whispered Sam. 
“Us is in an awful mess, shipmate.” 

Off the Horn southwest squalls jabbed the Clinker on 
the nose and icy gray seas swept the decks. The cargo in 
the hold squawked when she rolled her rails under. The 
cook seemed to thrive; he looked happy and wore a queer, 
sinister smile that curdled the little blood that was left in 
the hearts of Jack and Sam. 

“This is the kind of weather that ought to do it,” he’d 
say. ‘‘When it gets damp it has a better chance to pop.” 

Then, for the second time, the mate complained to the 
captain. 

“It’s at night that the trouble starts. 
have the crew scared half out of their wits, and 
have me starts too.” 

“What is it now?” asked the captain. 

“Icebergs, sir. They report them every night. Say 
they smell them, and damned if it don’t get on a man’s 
nerves.” 

“Bear with them till we get to port,” said the master, 
“T’ll find some excuse to fire them.” 

“You won’t have to do it, sir, not from what I hear. 
There is no money would hire them to stay by her.” 

One fine day the Clinker drovned anchor and the port 
officials came on board and made the crew put out their 
tongues for his inspection. When he came to Sam and 
Jack, he shook his head and waved them by with a sigh. 

“You don’t look very well,” he said, softly. “You 
should have a quiet place to rest.” 

“They may get it,” said the captain gruffly, but Sam 
and Jack only looked pleased. They had never shipped 
with so sympathetic a captain. 

They talked it over at their accustomed place at the rail 
that afternoon, and their nerves relaxed a little. The 
cook joined them. He was holding a letter. 

“IT am glad,” said he, “that things turned out the way 
they did. I’m forgiving that old woman of mine.” And 
he left them there, and went aft to the cabin, humming 
After the Ball. 

“Doesn’t it beat ye,” said Sam, “how a man like him 
lives? There ain’t no woman as could put it over me. 
She might run me out of me home, but she’d never put 
me on a dynamite ship. There were one, once 

“Go on,” said Jack sympathetically, but Sam only 
waved. 

A steamer bearing the Panamanian flag was coming up 
on the port bow. She whistled, slowing down. Jack 
spoke as though a vice had his throat. 

“Coming to anchor, Sam, she’ll hit us, she’s that close, 
and then af 

He shut his eyes. 

Hurricane Harry on the poop called to the mate, “Get 
the boat over, Mr. Ranso, and tell the captain of that 
steamer that he’s given us a foul berth. If the two ships 
swing and collide, God only knows what may happen.” 

Hardly had the mate ordered the small boat lowered than 
Sam and Jack had sidled into place beside the falls, nor 
did they need any coaxing to board her. They rowed the 


They 


Why, sir, they 
and—l 
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mate over to the steamer and tried to supplement his Span- 
ish with their own to prove to the greasy figures who 
lined the sides that there was danger in their anchorage. 
All to no avail. Persistent smiles met their efforts. 

“Hyenas, that’s wot they are, Mr. Ranso, grinning 
hyenas,” said Jack, as the mate in despair ordered them 
back to the Clinker to report to the captain, who, when 
he found his efforts unavailing, proved by weighty meas- 
urements that there was little or no danger anyway. But 
to Sam and Jack, standing there listening, glassy-eyed, 
there was no conviction in his argument. 

“Go for’ard,”’ snarled the captain. 
standing here listening for?” 

“We wants to go ashore,” they said. 

“Oh, you do? Want to go ashore before the master 
of your ship? Hear that, Mr. Ranso?” Then he turned 
to them fiercely, and pointed them off the poop, 

As they reached the main deck, eight bells went; four 
o'clock in the afternoon. The other members of the crew 
crowded around them and wanted to know what all the 
talk was about. 

“We ain’t telling,” they said, and walked slowly for- 
ward to the forecastle. There, as by common accord, they 
divested themselves of their tarry garments. 

“The only ’ope,” said Jack. 

Fifteen minutes later the two old sailors climbed out 
onto the martingale guy. Their dress was red flannel un- 
derwear, and each had a small bundle strapped to his back. 
Bareheaded and barelegged they dropped into the harbor 
waters and swam for the shore, less than a mile away. 
When they passed the steamer, Sam spoke encouragingly. 

“Take it easy now, Jack, we’re out of danger.” 

“Aye, Sam, we’ve had a close call.” 

Like hairy seals that make for a rock in the sunshine, 
they headed for the land, and when their feet found the 
sand they wrung their flannels out and opened their little 
bundles to pull out their go-ashore clothes, and these they 
also wrung out before they put them on. 

Then they walked around and admired the Chilean town 
and the bits of green and trees. 

“A man ought to*be able to quit the sea for good here 
and do well with a bit of land and a few chickens,” said 
Sam. 

“It’s a fine, quiet country, Sam, for a ‘ome to be ’appy 
in,” answered his mate. 

With the setting sun came an oppressive heat; a warn- 
ing heat. Stifling it was, and the two old sailors, lying 
stretched out on a grassy bank near the sea, thanked their 
stars and congratulated each other that they were not on 
that ship from which, at any moment, they expected rend- 
ing sounds to come. They felt drowsy from the warmth 
of the evening, their words sounded like falling leaves, 
and they dozed. 

Away to the westward the horizon clouds flamed red 
from the last of the sun, and then, without other warning, 
the land commenced to pitch and heave and roll like sea 
waves. 

The noise of crashing buildings and screaming people 
awoke the sleepers. They jumped, with straddled legs, 
to buck the earthquake. Their eyes reached away for a 
safe place to hide and rested on the ships in the harbor. 
Like hunted refugees with bloodhounds after them, they 
ran more limberly than they had in years, plunged into the 
ocean as though their arms and legs belonged to one 
person, and swam in one ripple, out to deep water, and 
on—straight back to the dynamite ship! 
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Editorial 


The Season’s Outlook 


Now that the year 1925 has her anchor at the cathead, 
yards squared, with everything set and drawing and a fair 
wind under her counter, it is, perhaps, permissible to fore- 
cast what kind of a voyage is in store for her and try 
to see where her plotted course will take her. We made 
the prediction after the last yachting season that this 
coming year would be the most active we have ever had 
in the sport in this country. We see no reason to change 
this forecast. In fact, after sizing up the interest dis- 
played by all hands at the Motor Boat Show early in 
January, we believe we underestimated what this year is 
going to bring forth. What with the old hands scrambling 
to get afloat again and to “sign on” in some good packet, 
beside a lot of landsmen who are growing tired of the 
crowded roads or of the summer sports ashore, and who 
are lining up to ship for their first voyage, there are going 
to be more people afloat this year than ever before. 

As to new boats, which are also an indication of what 
a season will be, the forecast is also encouraging, although 


in this respect the building program got under way rather 
later than was to have been desired—as it usually does. As 
to cruising boats the outlook is most satisfactory and 
most of the yards have considerable work of this class on 


hand, In some quarters, such as in Maine and on the 
New England coast, the yards are filled up with work, 
and many of them can take on no new contracts before 
summer. The builders of stock cruisers also have a 
building program laid out that will keep them busy until 
the season afloat is here. Good, wholesome cruisers are 
especially in demand. Most of those building are aux- 
iliary schooners, sloops and yawls of moderate size, or 
else power cruisers of moderate speed and maximum 
accommodations. Here and there a large cruiser is under 
construction, but the trend seems to be towards craft 
that can be run with only one or two paid hands, or 
with none at all. 
New Racing Boats Scarce 


But while the outlook for cruising yachts is most satis- 
factory, the same cannot be said of racing boats. One 
wonders what has become of all the racing classes talked 
of so confidently last autumn. There are numerous small 
one-design classes building for Atlantic Coast waters, but 
not enough of these to make much of an impression on 
the racing season. It’s a good sign, however. For 
Massachusetts Bay there are at least four new Class QO 
racers under construction, which means a strong revival 
in this once popular class. Some half a dozen new Class 
R’s are being built for Marblehead and Buzzard’s Bay, 
but as a number of the older “R’s” have been sold to the 
Great Lakes and elsewhere, it does not mean a great 
increase in the number to be raced in the East. There is 
talk of a racing schooner to race in Class O for Lake 
Michigan, probably with the Mackinac Race in view. 


For Long Island Sound there is a new 18-foot re- 
stricted class, but of all the “prospects” for this class the 
actual orders have dwindled to four boats. There is also 
the new 38-foot one-design schooner class for these 
waters, but no boats are building for any open class and 
the racing yachtsmen hereabouts seem strangely apathetic. 
If it is because they think building prices are too high 
for boats of moderate size, they may.as well face this 
problem now as later. We don’t believe prices are coming 
down. In fact they may even go higher, and one must 
remember that we are now on a different economic basis 
than before the war, and there is small prospect of any 
marked change in it. So, unless the racing fleet is to 
dwindle on classic Long Island Sound, it behooves the 
racing men, get busy, and promote and build new boats. 
And that’s that. 

No Bermuda Race This Year 


After weighing carefully the advisability of sailing an- 
other race to Bermuda this year, the Bermuda Race 
Committee, which had charge of the last two successful 
races to the Islands, has reached the decision that it would 
not be for the best interest of the sport to schedule the 
race this season. 

Undoubtedly a few owners could be found to enter their 
boats ; but it takes more than a few entries to make this race 
a success. It is felt that an ocean race of this length ought 
to be the big long distance event of the season, and it can- 
not be this with only a small list of starters. The race 
appeals, primarily, to the owners of a certain type of 
boat designed to go off shore, and the possible entry list 
is thus limited. Those who went last year and the year 
before would rather let a year elapse before entering again, 
and not enough new boats are coming along to warrant 
going ahead with the race this season. The race makes 
a big appeal, but it also entails a lot of time and work, 
and with a short yachting season there are many who do 
not care to take a month out of the season for an event 
of this kind every year. So the committee has, wisely 
we think, decided to let a season go by and to schedule 
the race for June, 1926, when a fleet equal to or larger 
than those of 1923 and 1924, when 22 and 15 yachts 
sailed the 660-mile course across the Gulf Stream, will 
be found at the line. 

So this gives those who have new yachts coming out 
this year a chance to get them thoroughly shaken down 
and prepared for the long, hard drive to the “Onion 
Patch” next season; and gives those who went last year 
or the year before, a chance to catch their breath before 
they go at it again. 

Most of all we'll regret, those of us who were lucky 
enough to be in either of the last two races, the oppor- 
tunity of meeting this year our friends in the Islands 
and of accepting the hospitality of the "Mudians—not the 
least pleasant, perhaps, of our memories of the last two 
events. 
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HARRY B. GREENING 


HERE is, perhaps, no name that is better known in power boat racing circles 

than that of Harry B. Greening, of Hamilton, Ont., and, be it said, there is no 
better or keener sportsman. He has been an outstanding figure in the development 
of the high-speed racing boat and in the upbuilding of this branch of the sport and 
the placing of racing on a higher plane of sportsmanship. 
Since the first “Rainbow” came out, some five years ago, he has built no less than 
four boats for the principal racing events in this country, the Gold Cup and the 
Fisher-Allison Trophy races. Keenly interested in the design of both boats and 
engines, he has striven in each of his boats for speed rather through the perfection 
of hull design than through the use of unlimited power. All of his boats have been 
fine looking craft, well designed and built, and extremely pleasing to look at, and 
all of them had speed. In “Rainbow I” he won a leg on the Fisher-Allison Trophy, 
and in September, 1923, in “Rainbow III,” he established a record when he ran 
1,064 miles in 24 hours, the longest distance ever recorded for a vessel of any kind 
in that space of time. 
In addition to his racing interests he has found time for cruising and has done a lot 
of knocking about on the Great Lakes in power-driven cruising craft. It is even 
whispered that he will be found next season in a staunch auxiliary cruiser. 
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Nirvana, a 115-foot steel houseboat which was launched recently from 


Nirvana, a Twin-screw Steel 
Houseboat 


NE of the largest of the new 

yachts that will be seen on the 
Atlantic Coast this summer was 
launched recently from the yard of 
her designer and builder, George 
Lawley & Sons Corp., Neponset, 
Mass. This is Nirvana, a 115-ft. 
steel houseboat for Rodman Wana- 
maker, Esq. 

The yacht is a very handsome 
craft with a large deck house in 
which are the owner’s stateroom, a 
large living or lounging room, and a 
sheltered vestibule at the forward 
end, from which one gets an unin- 
terrupted view, while fully protected 
from the weather. On account of 
her light draft (she draws but three 
feet of water), she is admirably 
suited for use along the coast and 
for the shallow waters of Florida. 

Below decks there are three state- 
rooms, each with a connecting bath, 
a lobby at the foot of the companion 
stairs, with a divan and easy chairs, 
and staterooms for maid and valet. 
The engine room is amidships and 
the power will be furnished by a pair 
of 8x11 Winton motors which are 
expected to drive Nirvana at a speed 
of 12 knots. There is also a Winton 
generating set and one of the new 
fire-extinguishing systems with which 
the 278 Coast Guard boats now 
building are equipped. 


Launching of Janey III, a 
Large Diesel Yacht 


HORTLY after the new year, 
the large Diesel yacht, Janey JIT, 
owned by Walter O. Briggs, of De- 
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maker, Esq. 


Miss Dorothea Hayes, sponsor of Nirvana, 
fand Mrs. Thomas A. Hayes. 


copes: 


George Lawley & Sons, Neponset, Mass., for Rodman Wana- 


troit, went overboard from the yard 
of the Consolidated Ship Building 
Corporation, Morris Heights, her 
builder. The yacht was designed by 
John H. Wells, of New York, and 
her plans appeared in the November 
issue of YACHTING. She is a steel 
vessel, 119 feet long over all, 21% 
ft. beam and 7 ft. 6 in. draft. She 
will be driven by two Winton Diesel 
Motors of 230 h.p. each, which will 
give her a speed of 12 to 13 knots. 
Electricity has been used wherever 
possible for windlass, boat hoists, 
cooking equipment, electric fans, etc. 
She is an unusually roomy boat, with 
six staterooms and two large deck 
houses, with a flying bridge between. 





Janey III, going oveluard from the Consolidated Ship Building Conservation, Morris 


Heights. 


She was designed by John H. Wells for Mr. Walter O. Briggs of Detroit. 
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Sea Dream, a 100-foot power cruiser under construction for Colonel Samuel M. Nicholson, of Providence, at the yard of her designer and 
builder, the Luders Marine Construction Company. 


Sea Dream, a Handsome 


EA DREAM, the attractive name of the new 100-foot 
S fast cruising yacht that the Luders Marine Construc- 

tion Company, of Stamford, Conn., have designed and 
are now building for Col. Samuel M. Nicholson, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., rather indicates that the owner is expecting 
the realization of his ideals in this boat, and a glance at the 
plans will indicate a vessel that is as nearly perfect as 
anything that has yet been produced in this size. The long 
graceful lines, with the high bow, ample beam, and the 
easy sections, promise a boat that will give a good account 
of herself under any condition. 

The general appearance of the boat indicates speed, and 
this will be realized by the installation of two powerful 
300 H. P. Sterling-Viking engines, which will give this 
boat a speed of 20 miles per hour. The after cockpit is 


protected by a solid roof and windshield so that this entire 
space can be turned into a comfortable enclosed retreat. 
The large observation or sun deck amidship is left un- 
covered purposely. This arrangement also greatly facili- 
tates the handling of the boats, one of which, a very smart 
semi V-bottom launch, was exhibited at the Motor Boat 


100-Foot Power Cruiser 


Show by the builders, where it attracted unusual attention. 

Reverting to the plans, it will be seen that the owner’s 
quarters aft consist of a double stateroom, three single 
staterooms, and an attractive saloon or cabin. Two bath- 
rooms, with showers, are indicated. The entrance to these 
quarters is, first, through an after companionway from the 
cockpit, and second, through what might be considered 
an emergency exit or entrance on the starboard side into 
the passageway with doors to the various rooms. 

The dining saloon forward is located in the sunken 
deckhouse which is kept at such a height that a view may 
be had in all directions. The galley, on the same level, is 
immediately abaft the dining room. 

In the outside appearance of the boat, the owner gave 
the designers a free hand to make an attractive, seaworthy 
boat. Inside, Col. Nicholson has incorporated a great many 
of his own ideas and has devised a scheme of interior 
decoration which is a considerable departure from most 
of the small boats. He has cut loose from the stereotyped 
mahogany and white finish, and will have recourse to 
painted woodwork to obtain the desired effects. 
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The deck and accommodation plans of Sea Dream, showing an unusually well-planned layout. 
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The auxiliary ketch Stormy Petrel is something new in single handers. 


Stormy Petrel, a Fast and Able Auxiliary Yawl 


NEW auxiliary cruiser which came out last year 

and attracted a lot of attention on the New England 
coast is the Stormy Petrel. She is ketch rigged with leg 
o’ mutton mainsail and mizzen and a single head sail. 
She was built for Mr. C. A. Welch and her dimensions 
are: 43’ l.o.a., 31’ 6” I.w.l., 10’ 6” beam, and 5’ 9” draft. 
Her displacement is 12.6 tons. The ballast is all outside 
and consists of 7 tons of lead, Her owner says she has 
the most comfortable motion in a sea that a boat could 
have, and is, in addition, extremely stiff and able. She 
is a very strongly constructed little vessel, being built of 
the best material by Lawley. 

The ketch rig worked out excellently. Stormy Petrel 
was out several times last year in October and November 
in hard nor’westers, and laid to under mizzen alone, with- 
out helm or sheet requiring any attention all night long. 
She has been sailed under mizzen and jib, jib and main- 
sail or mainsail alone. She will sail herself on any point 
of sailing, even to running before it, but on this last point 
it has never been done with the mainsail set. 


The cabin has a double stateroom forward, Between 
the saloon, and stateroom the toilet room takes up very lit- 
tle space and has a door opening from both compartments. 
The main cabin has two transoms. One is quite a bit 
wider than the other because the engine room bulkhead is 
on the port side and advantage was taken of the oppor- 
tunity to make an extra wide transom. The stove, sink 
and ice box are at the foot of the companionway. This 
main cabin has two pipe berths, which are folded up in 
the daytime and concealed by a curtain. 

The engine room is on the port side, aft, and is com- 
pletely bulkheaded off, with the propeller on the port 
quarter. There is a 66-gallon gasoline tank under the 
after deck on the port side. The pewer plant is a 4-cylin- 
der Kermath with a Gordon reversible propeller, which 


The sail plan of Stormy Petrel 
shows some novel features. 
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Accommodation plan and inboard profile of ketch Stormy Petrel, designed by L. Francis Herreshoff. 
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andinavien Deuiile- Ender 62 feet long, designed by C. O. Liljegren. 


is a fine combination. The engine is very economical and 
drives her at 6 knots in smooth water. There is a fore 
peak with plenty of room for a bunk, but is used only 
for storage space. 

Mr. L. Francis Herreshoff, her designer, has turned out 
a remarkably fine boat of her type. She is a real single 
hander, able, comfortable, and with her plain finish is 
economical to keep up. 


A Real Scandinavian Double-Ender 


With the double-ender type of cruiser becoming so 
prominent nowadays, the accompanying design by C. O. 
Liljegren, the well-known Swedish naval architect, of 
Boston, should be of special interest the world over as 
showing the designer’s ideas of what a real European 
double-ender should be. The “Spitzgatters,” as the double- 
enders are known all over Europe, are direct descendants 
from the Viking ships, but recently have degenerated into 
regular tubs, half as wide as they are long. Of course, this 
gives lots of cabin space, and, for their cost, no other type 
has so much elbow room. In the accompanying drawings, 
Mr. Liljegren has avoided the tubby form, but retained 
the room, which will compare favorably with any other 
type of the same length. The draft has been kept low, 
and a centerboard fitted for windward work. An unusual 
feature is the steel cockpit, which Mr. Liljegren has used 


\ Cutter rig of Scan- 
dinavian double- 
ender. 




















in boats for many years, which keeps perfectly tight in though a yawl or ketch rig would work out perfectly for 
sun or rain, and is fireproof in case of fire near the motor. ocean work. The dimensions are as follows: 1.0.a., 62 ft. ; 
The cutter rig was a special requirement of the owner, beam, 19 ft.; draft, 6 ft.; sail area, 3,300 sq. ft. 
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Lines of 23-foot one-design class for Great South Bay, from designs by Cox & Stevens. (See page 48.) 
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Plans of a 40-foot bridge deck cruiser, designed by Hacker & Fermann. There are a number of excellent features in the boat, such as the 
protected bridge deck. With a Kermath “Six’’ she makes from 12 to 15 miles per hour. 


A 40Foot Bridge Deck Cruiser 


ROBABLY the most popular size of power boat to- 

day is the 35- to 40-footer with sufficient cruising 
accommodations for a good-sized party and one that can 
be run either with or without a paid hand, according to 
the individual preference of the owner. 

A new boat of this size has been designed recently by 
Hacker & Fermann, and is being built as a stock model by 
the Liggett Boat Company, of Wyandotte, Mich. The 
first two boats of this design are for Commodore Alex. 
I. McLeod, of Algonac, and J. B. Farr, of Detroit. The 


Sail plan of 23-foot over-all one-design class for Great South Bay. 
Many of these boats are building tor next season’s use. (See lines 
on preceding page.) 


boats are 40 feet in length by 10-foot beam, of the bridge- 
deck type with both forward and after cabins and with 
the engine under the bridge deck. This deck is protected 
by a glass windshield, making it snug and comfortable 
in any weather. 

The standard equipment of this boat is a Kermath 6- 
cylinder, 65 h.p. medium duty motor. With this engine a 
speed of from 12 to 15 miles per hour may be obtained on 
an exceptionally economical fuel consumption. 


A New One-Design Class for Great South Bay 


Pepe new one-design class is being built for 
racing on Great South Bay and a number of these 
boats are now under construction by the Greenport Basin 
and Construction Company from designs by Cox & Stev- 
ens. The class will be known as the Islip One-Design 
Class. 

The backers of the class desired a boat that would be 
shoal enough to use on the shallow waters of Great South 
Bay, and yet they wanted a boat sufficiently sharp not to 
slap or pound in rough water and with as many charac- 
teristics as possible of keel boats. The designers have, 
as far as possible, complied with these requirements as an 
inspection of the lines indicate. The ’midship section 
shows good dead-rise, fairly full displacement, generous 
freeboard, attractive sheer and well turned ends. 

The new knockabouts will have the popular jib-headed 
mainsail rig. They will also carry spinnakers and in every 
way be equipped in accordance with modern practice. The 
boats will be 23 feet long over all, 15 feet on the water, 
with a beam of 6 feet 6 inches and a draft without board 
2 feet 3 inches. The ballast will be lead, all outside, and 
of 1,100 lbs weight. It is pleasing to note that those re- 
sponsible for the class have selected such a desirable type 
for all around use. 

The large number of boats ordered in this class is a 
striking example of the active interest taken in small boat 
sailing in the Great South Bay. This section of the com- 
munity has for years been very active with respect to 
small boat sailing. 
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Accommodation and sail plan 
of the new Alden schooner, 


Malabar V1. 























Malabar VI, a New Auxiliary Schooner 


OHN G. ALDEN’S latest creation for his own use, 
J Malabar VI, is now being built at Hodgdon Bros. yard, 
East Boothbay, Me. The new craft, while following 
closely the lines of her sisters, is somewhat larger, and 
shows a number of changes in design, particularly in 
the interior layout. She is 52’ over all, 38’ 2” waterline, 
12’ 2” beam, and 7’ 4” draft, and carries 1,333 square feet 
of canvas in four lowers, with a large main topsail and 
small fisherman staysail. 

The new design shows the same graceful sheer as 
Malabar V, a somewhat harder bilge and a little more 
outside ballast. The added length allows a distinctly dif- 
ferent cabin plan than in previous boats. Abaft the fore- 
castle, which contains a.fixed berth and a pipe berth, is a 
fine galley on the port side, with ice box, shelves, etc., to 
starboard. A single stateroom is also to starboard, abreast 
the galley. Then comes the main cabin, abaft which is a 
toilet room to port, and large locker to starboard. A fine 












































double stateroom aft completes a most livable accommo- 
dation plan. 

The motor, an F-4 Scripps, will be placed in a separate 
motor compartment abaft the double stateroom, and will 
drive a Thompson feathering propeller, set off center on 
a strut on the port quarter. 

The rig is so designed that she will sail well with jib 
and sprit topsail lowered, making reefing practically un- 
necessary. In severe weather she should sail and handle 
perfectly under foresail and forestaysail. 

Mr. Alden is building five boats to this design, several 
of them having already been disposed of, and he considers 
the new craft will be an improvement in every way over 
his last year’s schooner. 




















George S. Gay,, of San 
son B. Schock. 


Sail plan of Class R sloop Aloha, owned b 
Diego. She was designed by Ede 
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Construction plans of Class R yacht Aloha, designed by Edson B. Schock, for use in Southern California, where she has proved the fastest 
light-weather boat in those waters. 


The California Class R Sloop Aloha 


HE Class R sloop Aloha, plans of which we have the 

pleasure of publishing, is owned by ex-Commodore 
Geo. S. Gay, of the San Diego Yacht Club, having been 
built for him last year by the San Diego Marine Construc- 
tion Co. from plans and specifications prepared by Edson 
B. Schock. 

Aloha proved to be one of the best light weather “R” 
boats in Southern California waters, having won the 
championship of the San Diego Yacht Club and tied for 
second place in the annual Southern California regatta last 
summer, with nine starters, and it is evident she will be 
heard from again. She was designed with the prevailing 
light weather of Southern California in mind, and with 
her somewhat slack bilges is at her best in light to mod- 
erate weather. 

She is constructed in the very best man- 
ner possible with mahogany planking, riv- 
eted, oak frames, etc. Her principal di- 
mensions are: l.o.a., 38 feet; l.w.l., 24% 
feet; beam, 714 feet, and she carries 590 
square feet of sail. 





. A 50-Foot Fast Power Cruiser 


NEW fast power cruiser that will be out this spring 
is a 50-footer now under construction for J. Rupert 
Schalk, Esq., at the yard of G. E. Buckhout, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., from designs by R. M. Haddock. The plans 
show that she will be an exceptionally good-looking craft, 
with a pleasing profile, well proportioned deck houses and 
a snappy appearance that are characteristic of all Mr. 
Haddock’s work. 

The scantlings, while not unduly heavy, are such as to 
give more than the required rigidity. The hull will be 
planked with mahogany, finished bright, and the interior 
will be white enamel and mahogany. A good turn of 
speed was required and the power plant is an 8-cylinder 
M. R. Speedway motor, which was selected as being well 
adapted to the service required, which was long cruising 
at a sustained speed of 18 to 20 miles per hour. 

Comfortable accommodations are provided for five per- 
sons normally, while eight can be taken care of on a 
cruise without crowding. The forward cabin contains two 
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Plans of a 50-foot fast power cruiser for J. Rupert Schalk, Esq., by R. M. Haddock. 
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Accommodation plan of 55-foot overall fast, auxiliary cruising schooner designed by T. B. F. Benson. 


transom berths and is provided also with plenty of clothes 
lockers, a lavatory and hanging space. The after cabin 
contains two berths, one of which can be extended to 
make a double berth. There is a pilot house over a sunken 
bridge, 5 feet long by the width of the boat, and a seat 
in this can be made up into a berth if needed. 

The general dimensions of the boat are: l.o.a., 50’; 
beam, 11’ 6”; draft, 3’; h.p., 230. 


A 55-Foot Canadian Auxiliary Schooner 


ERE are the plans for a 55-foot over all schooner 
designed by T. B. F. Benson, Naval Architect, To- 
ronto, which show an excellent type of fast cruising yacht. 
The design is a development of the fine schooner 
Yolanda, which Mr. Benson got out for Rear-Commo- 
dore Norman R. Gooderham last year, the plans and 
photographs of which have appeared in recent issues of 
YacHTING. The Yolanda proved herself to be seaworthy 
and an exceptionally fast vessel. In a good breeze of 
wind she was quite able to save her time allowance over 
the best of the Class P sloops when racing over a tri- 
angular course. The present design should be propor- 
tionately as fast, or faster, than the Yolanda. 

It is interesting to note the large amount of accommo- 
dation which can be obtained in a boat which, according 
to racing measurement, is no larger than a Class P sloop. 

The dimensions of the yacht are: length overall, 55’ 3”; 
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load water line, 39’ 5 


’. breadth extreme, 12’; draft, 7’ 
6”; sail area, 1,657 sq. ft.; horsepower about 20; speed 
under power, 6 m. p. h. 




























\ Sail plan of 55-ft. 
\ auxiliary schooner. 
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The Kermath exhibit, with the new 100-h.p. aluminum base engine China and glassware for yacht use at tt e Ovington booth. 
in the foreground. 
The Evinrude Motor sae od exhibit, showing a full line of out- A full line of Sterling models was beautifully displayed. 
rd motors. 
Elto outbcard motors were shown for all uses. The new 26-foot Elco cruiser was one of the hits of the show. 





Some Reflections on the Motor Boat Show 
he Editorial Staff Gives the Exhibits the “Once Over” 


of the past! From all one can gather from both 

the exhibitors and the visitors, it was the best 
Show ever held in New York—or anywhere else, for that 
matter. Those who went to study the boats and engines, 
and to see what new accessories were being offered to the 
boat owner, voiced the opinion that the exhibits were the 
best ever displayed, and the manufacturers and dealers 
seemed satisfied with the volume of sales. Everyone came 
away with a smile on his face—and there you are. 

In strolling down the broad aisles of the Palace to give 
the Show “the once over,” with the Gordon Cruiser tow- 
ering above one, flanked by Belle Isle Bear Cats, and on 
the other side the little sailing skiff of J. H. Perrine, I 
certainly got the impression that here were boats to suit 
every taste and pocketbook. Perhaps the thing that struck 
one most forcibly at this year’s Show was the fact that 
it got down to the level of the average man who wanted 
to get afloat and yet didn’t have an unlimited balance at 
his bankers, and had to consider the cost in buying. There 
were less of the very expensive, piano-finished craft, and 
more of the utilitarian, honest-to-goodness stuff that 
means real service at a moderate cost, than at any pre- 
vious show. 

For instance, there was the new 26-foot cruiser of 
the Elco Company, which, at $1,950, gave a man every- 
thing he could want in a small cruiser. She was big and 
roomy, with a wonderful amount of room in her for the 
size. She is, I believe, just the thing for the man who 
wants a small cruiser, inexpensive to keep up, and yet big 
enough to spend every week-end and his vacation aboard 
of. She’ll prove a popular boat, mark my words. 

For the man who wanted something a little larger there 
was the Gordon 35-foot cruiser, a wonderfully complete 
boat that took the eye of every real sailorman who knew 
what a boat should be, In design she was right there, and 
in construction, finish and convenience there was nothing 
that excelled her. That galley was a masterpiece of 
thoughtful design by one who had been there and knows. 
She was an all ’round practical boat. 

For the man who wanted something more in the way 
of speed, there was the Consolidated Play Boat, 34 feet 
long, with a cabin for day use or for spending the night 
in while on fishing trips. With her 180-h.p. Speedway 
motor she had as much speed up her sleeve as any sane 
man would want. And the Greenport 36-foot cruiser had 
a unique cabin layout and a protective windshield for her 
cockpit that appealed to many. 

In the runabouts, a class of boat that is going to be the 
means of getting many people on the water who have 
not done any yachting heretofore, there was enough 
choice offered to satisfy any speed mania or pocketbook. 
Of the Belle Isle pair, the new 30-footer was the super 
boat of her type at the show. A speed of over 35 miles 
is possible with a 6-cylinder Hall-Scott motor. Of the 
Belle Isle-Hacker Dolphin model, 26 feet long, the most 
frequent remark heard at the Show was, “How can you 
sell her for the price?” That the Eastern yachtsman ap- 
preciates real boat value when he sees it was evident from 
the orders taken for this popular model. This little boat 
will carry seven passengers in the roomy forward cockpit, 
and when one “steps on the gas” the 6-cylinder Scripps 
makes her hop along at 30 miles per. It was a fine pair. 

The new boat of the Welin Davit and Boat Corporation 
also took my fancy. She was a real job of boatbuilding, 
well designed and handsomely finished, with a forward 
and large after cockpit. It is the effort of the Welin Davit 


\ N J ELL, the Motor Boat Show for 1925 is a thing 


Company to give the boating public the best that can be 
had, at a reasonable price. They have succeeded in both 
respects. She is 25% feet long overall, planked with 
mahogany and is as fine a job as one would want to see. 

Turning now to the sail boats, one was struck by the 
number of boats of this type shown at a strictly motor boat 
show. It indicates that the power boat and engine manu fac- 
turers are alive to the possibilities in this field and appreci- 
ate the fact that many power yacht owners are buying sail 
boats for the sport to be had from them. Every sail boat 
owner is also a potential “prospect” for the engine manu- 
facturer, for no matter what kind of a sailing craft one 
owns nowadays, he wants some means of propulsion for 
her when there isn’t any wind. 

_ The little 16-foot Luder’s Red Wing was a most beau- 
tiful job of construction and finish. She is a real little 
yacht, a miniature racing boat, with outside ballast, deep 
cockpit and all the gadgets of a large racer. One of them 
was sold at the Show to go to San Francisco Bay, I 
understand. 

J. H. Perrine, of Barnegat, showed a new model this 
year—a departure from the sailing sneak boxes of former 
years. This was a sloop rigged “box,” 15 feet long and 
with more beam and freeboard than the cat-rigged sneak 
boxes so popular on Barnegat Bay, or wherever they are 
sailed. They are fast, roomy and carry their 165 square 
feet of sail easily. The model is called the Monolith. 

The Cape Cod Baby Knockabout, 18 feet long and the 
14-foot sailing skiff, were boats that appealed to the sail- 
ing fraternity. The former is roomy and able and the 
fact that they are sailed on the open waters around Mar- 
blehead and Buzzards Bay, as well as on Long Island 
Sound, is proof that they will stand the gaff. On all these 
boats outboard motors may be carried to furnish the needed 
auxiliary power. 

When it came to engines, I was amazed at the number 
of new models that the various manufacturers were put- 
ting out. All of these new models showed improvements 
in design and construction that tend to make them even 
more efficient than in the past. The largest individual 
engine exhibit at the Show was probably that of the 
Sterling Engine Company, which embraced everything 
from the little Neptune model of the fishermen to the 
new Coast Guard 200-h.p. machine, the latter model at- 
tracting a lot of attention by reason of its being the “last 
word” in engine design and construction by this company. 
It was a particularly compact and business-like looking 
engine with all the indicators and dials mounted together 
on the rear end, where the operator can see at a glance just 
how every part of the engine is functioning. Another 
engine of the Sterling’s that appealed to the sail boat man 
was the Trident, a model that is well adapted to the larger 
auxiliary cruisers. 

The new model that Frisbie has recently brought out 
was given a very critical examination. It is a 4-cylinder 
engine, completely enclosed, with aluminum top covering 
the valve stems. It is rated from 15 to 25 h.p. at from 600 
to 900 r.p.m. and is well adapted for auxiliary use, as it 
is only 5134” long o.a., including reverse gear. 

The new Kermath 6-cylinder 100 h.p., with aluminum 
base and with all working parts entirely enclosed, was a 
feature of the Kermath exhibit and struck me most forci- 
bly. This latter model is going to prove very popular, 
as it is made in both high and low speed types, with a 
bore of 434” and a stroke of 514”. The low speed type will 
be made in all iron construction, instead of aluminum 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Frisbie’s exhibit, with the new 15-25 h. p. engine in the center. The Stearns models, for all types of boats, were shown. 
Baby Bootlegger, winner of the Gold Cup, with her Wright motor. The Johnson Aquaflyer, equipped with 15 h. p. outboard motor. 


Luders’ Red Wing in the foreground with Greenport cruisersand New The Belle Isle Bear Cat pair, with the Consolidated Play Poat 
England Boat Works’ sail boats across the aisle. opposite. 





Solving Your Auxiliary Problems 


By D. S. Smpson, M. E. 


Not in Defense, but in Explanation 


HE time is past when any discussion of auxiliary 
power needs an apology. Time and the tide show no 


more disposition to wait today than when the proverb 
was first coined. Time, indeed, has seemingly added wings 
and he who sails must know that he is able to reach home 
again at approximately some given time so that the time 
clock or the stock dividend may still count him present at 
pay day. 

Thus indicated, the first and primary use of auxiliary 
power is to make port in spite of calm and head tide, and 
this idea is in the mind of all of us, particularly those of us 
who have not yet mixed gasoline with our canvas. Once 
possessed of this power, however, other uses just as valu- 

able soon become apparent. For instance: 

The gang can come aboard, flip the flywheel, drop the 
mooring and proceed to sea with a lone hand on deck while 
the others change their clothes, and while the sails may be 
on her in the same time as usual the boat has gained 
several miles on the day’s work by the time the mill is 
shut down. 

The reverse of the process is equally gainful when 
necessary, as sails can be given their harbor furl, covers 
set, clothes changed and bags packed during the last few 
miles, so that when the mooring is picked up all hands can 
immediately go ashore. 

We can feel our way into a strange harbor after dark, 
much better under power than when under sail. It is 


simpler and sometimes safer to shift anchorage under 


power. 
We are at the head of a bay with wind and sea pouring 


into it and it is a long wet drive into open water under 
sail alone, but with the engine helping—helping, mind you 
—it is perhaps as wet but not nearly so long. Again, with 
the engine helping, our ship will point higher and it is 
possible to clear that point without those aggravating 
tacks, perhaps saving the turn of the tide and hence many 
miles in the day’s work. 

To anticipate criticism, I will say right here that I admit 
that the man who can and does do these things habitu- 
ally is not the sailorman his father was before him. There 
are many more motor cars today than horses, yet the man 
who loves horses is as good a horseman as his father was. 
So the man who loves sailing for sailing’s sake will still 
be a sailorman, and the other fellow will get a lot more 
sailing with his engine to help. The pleasures of sailing 
will be greatly enhanced if we do not always have to visit 
the same old port that marks the limit of the sailing day’s 
run. 

Some one is sure to call my attention to the statement 
that the auxiliary has helped in the degeneration of the 
fishermen as sailors, in that they now start their engine 
on leaving port and run it all the time, fair wind or foul. 
Well, ‘perhaps, but theirs is a commercial occasion and, 
except to mark the efficiency of the auxiliary installation, 
does not interest us. 

And—note carefully. During our gales of August and 
September a lot of yachts were saved from destruction 
because, by starting their auxiliaries, they were able to keep 
the anchors from dragging even though they had not 
enough power to go ahead. A boat at her mooring is worth 
a lot more than two on the beach. 

So, in view of all this, let us in this section consider that 
an engine is a necessary adjunct to a good cruiser, and we 
will try to find out what is the best type of engine, the best 
place to put it, the way to put it there, etc.—a lot of etcs. 


The Portable Auxiliary 


I have already said that the primary use of the auxiliary 
is to get home or to an anchorage in spite of calm or head 
tide. This especially appeals to the owner of a sailing yacht 
at present unequipped with power. Such a boat, never 
having been designed for power, affords a nice, and often 
impossible, problem of getting in an engine without ruin- 
ing everything else. We have all seen such specimens—the 
entire main cabin taken up with a noisy mill and fearsome 
spoked flywheel, sometimes covered with a huge packing 
case, more often not. I know of one boat in which it 
seemed impossible to get in a companionway ladder after 
the engine was installed—one entered by stepping on the 
cylinder head and flywheel. Never saw the engine running, 
but I expect that only a monkey could get in or out in 
safety under those conditions. 

If we stick to the main and simple idea, all this is un- 
necessary. A study of any tug with her string of barges 
will convince us that.small power properly applied will 
move a lot of weight at quite a respectable speed. The 
sails of a yacht look big, but do not give us much actual 
power. A fifteen to twenty mile wind will impress roughly 
about 30 horse power on the canvas of an “R” boat. 
Roughly again, one-third of this is available for forward 
drive, and, under good conditions, the boat might make, 
say, seven miles an hour. Then, remembering that at low 
speeds, resistance varies about as the square of the speed, 
we are led to expect three or four miles per hour with about 
two horse power, provided we can efficiently apply the two 
horse power. 

The chief problem in efficient application of the power is 
to get free and uninterrupted flow of water to and from 
the propeller and to have that water unaffected by in- 
terreaction with the boat’s hull. The smaller the power, the 
smaller the propeller and the more difficult the problem 
becomes. 

Fortunately for the very small boats (up to about 
twenty feet waterline), the problem has been neatly solved 
by the development of the outboard motor. This can be 
perched on the stern or quarter, getting its propeller into 
solid water well away from the hull, and comes well up to 
predictions in point of speed produced. On one “R” boat 
I know of a speed of four miles, in a calm, is regularly 
maintained, and at least one boat of my acquaintance makes 
a good five miles. 

Such an installation requires but little work. An attach- 
ment bracket can be bought from one or two of the makers 
of outboard engines, or something can be made at home 
without difficulty. Before purchasing the motor be sure the 
shaft is long enough to get the propeller tips five or six 
inches under water when the boat is on an even keel. Some 
makers can furnish an extension or extra length shaft in 
case of need. 

In use, the steering mechanism of the motor is locked. 
and the boat is steered by her rudder as usual. A little ex- 
perimenting and the motor can be set so that the thrust 
of its propeller will counteract its position on the quarter 
and the boat will require no helm to go straight. Also it is 
wise to have a good line made fast to the motor and to 
the boat—and to do this before the motor is set in place. 
It is easy to drop the motor if the boat should give a sudden 
roll, and the line will save it. 

We have left only to find a place to stow the motor when 
not in use, but it is not very large and its room is doubly 
paid for when the motor is dropped over the stern of the 
dinghy and we go blithely exploring up the creek. A two 
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Various forms of brackets for attaching an outboard motor to the stern of sail boats for use as auxiliary power. 


or three gallon can of gas with the oil mixed in it is not 
hard to stow and will give from fifteen to twenty hours 
running. Do not forget to plug the vent hole in the motor 
tank when stowing it away—or to unplug it when in use. 

There is, of course, a low limit to the availability of 
such an outfit. What is to be done when our boat is too 
large for the excrescent motor, and because of slack purse 
or the ruination of the cabin it is inadvisable to make a 
real installation ? 

Look at any small coaster. By experiment or accident 
they did the trick fifteen years or more ago and to-day it’s 
a poor coaster that has no power in his yawl boat. No, 
he doesn’t tow at the end of a line, for that would re- 
quire an extra hand in the yawl. Instead, he hitches it on 
behind and lets it push—all day if necessary—without 
attendance. 

The Lloyd W. Berry is the one yacht within my knowl- 
edge that uses this system regularly. She is too well 
known to need much description—a heavy 60-foot schoon- 
er of lobsterman type. Yet five horsepower in her yawl 
boat drives her along at about three and a half miles. 

Here, again, small power is applied efficiently. The 
propeller is well clear of the big hull and is but little 
affected by its own hull.at the low speed. It is, perhaps, 
needless to say that the usual high speed tender will not 
be of much use on this job. A sturdy boat is needed 
and the propeller should be designed for slow speed pro- 
duced in pushing the big hull rather than for the best 
results as a power dinghy. Were the small boat used as 
a launch only with a 5 h.p. engine at 500 r.p.m., prob- 
ably the wheel would be about 18” diameter and 15” pitch, 
but for pushing, an 18” by 10” wheel would be much 
better. It is possible that one of the adjustable wheels 
with deep notches cut at the proper points in the control 
would be quite successful in both cases. The gas tank 
should be considerably larger than is usual in a small boat. 

A little preliminary fixing is required. The bow of the 
small boat should be well fended with a rope or rawhide 
pudding to prevent damage to the yacht, but said small 
boat has little chance to do damage once it is in position. 
The bow should be hauled well up out of water (to keep 
the propeller covered) and closely secured. This means 
a strong ring well fastened in the bow and an equally 
secure fastening of some sort on the stern of the yacht. 
The coasters do this with a tackle over the stern and some- 
times specially fastened low down on the stern and used 
for nothing else. The Berry had a pet gadget for the 
purpose which, unfortunately, I do not recall. (Perhaps 
Mr. Griswold will oblige us with a sketch of it.) 

The disadvantage of such a rig is the fact that a 
motor dinghy is rather heavy to carry on the davits of a 
boat under 60 feet or so, and will generally be towed; 
but just to encourage those who have already an out- 
board motor for their dinghy—here’s this. 

Before the 50-foot schooner Elizabeth was in commis- 
sion this summer, and before her brand-new auxiliary 
engine had ever been started, the wind left us flat just 
off a nasty tide rip at the mouth of the Kennebec. The 
dinghy was hauled alongside, the motor dropped over its 
stern (with a line made fast to it) and it snaked us 





clear nicely. The pull was ridiculously small. I sat on 
the rail, holding the dinghy painter with one hand and 
only a half turn around a cleat, and kept the boat clear 
with a foot. It took most of my strength and attention 
to keep from falling overboard in the bobble. 

No, it doesn’t take much power to move a heavyweight 
at a very respectable speed. 





Some Thoughts of Fuel Tanks 


Get ‘em large enough. Of course the figures will 
show that we may burn a gallon and a half an hour and 
no one will ever want to run more than ten hours in 
one passage. Therefore, fifteen gallons is plenty. I know 
that the tank is small and takes little room, leaving more 
for other stuff—but : 

Last fall on a run down the Sound we were in a hurry 
to get to the other end and had used our motor while 
still a little breeze was with us. The small tank was 
getting low. We knew there was no gas to be had at 
our immediate destination and we had a couple hundred 
miles to cover in the next two days. The result was a 
trip to a port some ten miles out of our way. 

Fifteen gallons is not too much fuel to carry for a 
five h.p. motor and the same proportion of three gallons 
per horsepower is a good one to observe. It can be 
divided into two or three or four tanks as the space 
available may dictate. Then, if each has its own shut-off 
and filler, you will always know just how you stand for 
gas. 

Do not depend upon drilling a hole in the filler plug 
for a vent. It is bound to let in water. Use a separate 
vent pipe (it need be no larger than one-eighth inch) 
carried as high as possible and the end turned over so 
that nothing can fall into it. 

Keep tanks as high as possible above the engine. 
Sooner or later the engine will be running when the 
boat is heeled over and if it is low down and well out 
it may be below the carburetor. The Bayside-Block 
Island Auxiliary Race was once lost on this account, 

For the same reason do not let the feed pipe. project 
above the bottom of the tank. Of course this will pre- 
vent some sediment from coming down the pipe—until 
enough collects to get well disturbed by the pitching and 
rolling. But it is a poor plan to use the gas tank as a 
settling tank. Let the sediment get out as fast as possi- 
ble and catch it in a strainer in the line. And you can 
drain every drop of gas out of the tank, and use it. 

Have baffle plates in every tank over 30 inches long. 
They don’t need it for strength, but a rumbling tank 1s 
not pleasant to sleep near. If the tank must be filled 
through a crooked pipe have another straight pipe to sound 
through. 

Have shut-offs close to each tank and plenty of unions 
in the pipe so that it can be taken out and cleaned if 
necessary. Provide some method of filling a priming can 
without draining the carburetor. 

Finally, have all tanks well chocked both fore and aft, 
and ’thwartship. That sounds foolish, but I’ve known 
‘em to come loose. 
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Sail Making for Model Yachts 


By THomas DaRLING 


used on large vessels or on a miniature. A great 

many novices have an idea that any piece of cloth cut 
to fit spars is a sail. We shall see, as we proceed, that, this 
is not true, as several very important factors must be taken 
into consideration before an efficient, good looking product 
can be had. 

One of the most important things to consider is the 
material out of which we are to make the sails. There are 
several kinds of cloth which will serve, such as Union silk. 
Balloon cloth, Lonsdale cambric, and the linen obtained by 
washing out tracing cloth. The first named material is a 
mixture of silk and cotton and is used by the English model 
makers extensively. Balloon cloth is a good material pro- 
vided it can be obtained as it comes from the loom, as it 
will then be nearly impervious to moisture. This condition 
is said to be due to the peculiar qualities of the raw 


Ti making of sails is an art whether they are to be 








material from which it is woven and to the sizing used in 
its manufacture. It can be obtained at model supply stores. 
Lonsdale cambric can be bought at any department store ; 
only the best grades should be used. When washing out 
the tracing cloth use warm water. This will leave just 
enough sizing to allow creases for tablings or hems to be 
rubbed easily. It can be washed again when hemmed if 
too stiff, or when tinting for color. 

Let us refer to Fig. 1 and get acquainted with the names 
of the edges and corners of the sails in a Marconi or jib- 
headed rig. The forward edge of the mainsail that fits 
the mast is the luff. The opposite or after edge is the leech. 
The edge which runs along the boom is the foot. The 
corners marked A, B and C are the clew, head and tack 
respectively. The parts of the jib or staysail are named 
in the same manner, the luff running along the headstay. 
Referring to Fig. 2, we note that the edge of the mainsail 
which runs between the peak, B, and the throat, C, is 
called the head ; the other edges being named as in the jib- 
headed rig. The topsail has a leech, a to b, a luff, b to c, 
and a foot, c to a. 

The edges of sails must be so shaped that when set the 
canvas will not hang as a plane surface, but will be con- 


cave when filled by the wind. In other words, the cloth 
takes the shape of a parabolic curve from luff to leech. 
This is the shape of a bird’s wing. The shaded portions of 
the sails in Figs. 1 and 2 show where the greatest bag or 
draft should come in sails of this type. Broken lines in 
Fig. 1 show proper curve when looking from top of sail 
toward foot, the draft being near the luff and fading out 
into a flat leech. 

I advise making a template for each sail for a model 
yacht. This enables the maker to check himself when lay- 
ing out another suit. If the first does not fit as desired, 
the template can be changed accordingly. Templates can 
be made of heavy wrapping paper or bristol-board. As 
the jib-headed rig is the most popular, let us consider its 
layout first, taking our measurements from Fig. 1. These 
dimensions are for a 40” (overall length) craft. 

Draw the chord of the leech arc 49” long. The ends of 
this line will give the location of the head and clew. As 
some allowance must be made for stretching, allow 3%” 
on foot, and 4” on luff. Draw chords or straight lines be- 
tween the head, tack and clew. The curve that is to be 
laid out on each edge is called a roach, and these roaches 
are what give the sail the desired shape. It is assumed that 
the spars are straight. If the mast, boom, or club has a 
buckle, you must allow an extra curve for it. 

Measure up one-third way along luff, and lay off 3/32” 
from straight line. Measure out one-third way along foot 
and lay off 1/16” from chord. Divide leech chord into 
halves and measure out 2” for roach. Sweep a fair curve 
from clew to head, giving slightly more curve at top half of 
leech. Now sweep luff curve in, and repeat the operation 
for the foot roach. Use a spline or batten for this pur- 
pose. Lay out batten pockets. These should be 4” wide, 
and three times the distance of the roach from the leech 
chord. 

When laying out the template for the jib make the luff 
straight, allow the slightest roach along foot, and shape the 
leech as shown in Fig. 1, 3/16” being allowed for stretch 
on foot. 

Spread the sail cloth on an even floor or table top so that 
the weave lies naturally without creases or wrinkles, secur- 
ing so that it cannot shift. Place and secure template for 
mainsail, with leech chord parallel to the selvage, but far 
enough away to allow 3%” for hem. or tabling. Ordinary 
straight steel pins are best for this job as they make a very 
small hole in the sail cloth. Outline the template, using 
a very sharp-pointed soft lead pencil. Mark the place for 
the batten pockets, at leech and the inboard end. Now 
measure out beyond template for the hem allowances, 2” 
on luff and foot, and 3” on the leech. Remove the tem- 
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Fic. 6 


plate and cut to these inarks, using a sharp pair of scissors. 

When turning the ‘ ‘tablings,” as the sailmaker terms 
the hems, it will be best to do it the way he would go about 
it. Turn the leech tabling over roughly, for its full length. 
Place the point of the scissors at the head mark using the 
right hand, and with the left bring the crease on the leech 
mark. Now hold this much of the tabling by spreading the 
thumb and index finger along sail as shown and rub tabling 
with scissors, creasing to the leech pencil line. The scissors 
are held in the right hand and the fingers spread as in Fig. 
3. After you get started in this manner drive a pin in 
where the index finger would be and take a slight strain 
with the left hand, rubbing the crease with the scissors held 
in the right hand. This method will insure against dis- 
torting the natural shape of the edges, or stretching. Rub 
the tabling, singly, completely around the sail, and then 
place the raw edge in the crease which will give a double 
tabling when rubbed down. The tablings will now be 4” 
wide on the luff, and foot, and 3/16” on the leech. Tack 
the batten pockets in place. Do likewise with any reinforc- 
ing or corner pieces that may be thought necessary for 
more realistic appearance. 

The stitching down of the tablings is very important. 
Watch the tension of the thread, both top and bottom, so 
that drawing or puckering of the edges will not take place. 
Try it out first on a waste piece of sail cloth folded as is 
the tabling on the sail. Run a row of stitching around the 
edge of tabling, as shown at “a,” Fig. 4. Fold the corners 
at clew, tack and head so that no raw edges will show 
when sewing is finished. Starting 3” above clew on edge 
of leech run another row of stitching around the sail as 
at “b” and “c,” Fig. 4; ending 2” below head on leech. One 
row on leech is enough, as it must be free and smooth for 
a proper set. More stitching would tend to draw or harden 
it. Sew batten pockets and corner pieces carefully, leaving 
a proper amount of slack in pockets so that they will not 
pucker the leech. Proceed the same way when cutting 
out the jib. Have the leech chord par- 
allel to the selvage, allowing %4” for 
tabling on the leech. Cut 1%” outside of 
template for tablings on the luff and foot. 
Rub them up as on the mainsail. The 
stitching should be laid out as in the 
mainsail, two rows on luff and foot and 
one on leech. Let the edge row run 
around head and clew for 2” as on 
leech of main. Battens are not needed 
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a tape which has been creased double. This is done on 
larger sails. One must be careful when laying the sail 
edge in the tape that a proper relation between the tension 
of the sail itself and the tape is maintained. The tape 
should be shorter in length than the foot of the sail. In 
other words, slack sail is allowed. When the sail is 
stretched out along the spars this slackness will work out 
and the sail will be smooth. Another way, and one that 
makes for strength and snappy appearance, is to place 
a fishing line inside the tablings. Work the line out to 
the edge crease and run a row of stitching as close as 
possible to the line. 

Bleached or white materials can be tinted by dipping 
them into coffee or tea. They will then resemble Sea 
Island cotton. Should you tint your sails and they become 
partly wet when sailing, wet them all over before drying. 
This will insure against unsightly stains and uneven fad- 
ing, and the sails will hold their shape longer. 

If you are planning to lay out a sail plan similar to the 
one shown in Fig. 2, proceed as described for the jib- 
headed rig. Be careful to lay out the proper lengths for 
the two diagonals, 1 and 2, as these dimensions control 
the angle at which the boom and gaff swing. Make the 
head of the mainsail straight unless the gaff buckles, in 
which case you must allow for this condition. The luff 
of the topsail can have the slightest roach, but this sail 
should set rather flat. 

There are several methods of bending or securing sails 
to spars. The most common is to fasten each corner and 
roll a lacing or thread about the boom and gaff, having 
hoops or rings on the mast. The principle of this arrange- 
ment is wrong, as the sail should not be in a fixed position 
on the spars. It should be allowed to 
come and go as occasion requires. 

Fig. 5 shows a simple device which 
will allow the sail to be stretched out 
gradually and it can be completely 
slacked up when the boat is housed. The 
very smallest crochet rings are sewed to 
sail edges, as at R. Very small screw- 
eyes or staples are driven into spars, as 
at S. A thin wire is passed through 
these, being secured at gooseneck, and 
made taut at masthead and outer end of 
boom. Staples can be made by bending 
pins or using galvanized wire. A hole 
is bored in the end of the boom and an 
outhaul rigged with a bowser on under 





on this sail. 
If the instructions are followed care- 


side of boom. 





fully, a well setting sail with good draft 
and strong edges can be made. There 
are other methods of reinforcing edges. 


Figs. 6 and 7 show an arrangement 
that is neat and efficient. A small alu- 
minum tube, with an inside bore large 





One is to bind the edges of the sail with 





(Continued on page 78) 
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was about the same as in the past two or three 

years, with the exception that practically all the ex- 
hibitors reported an unprecedented amount of business, 
and seemed greatly encouraged over the prospects for a 
banner year. The reaction from the automobile blight, 
which dealt yachting a staggering blow some ten or 
twelve years ago, is distinctly apparent. Motor cars are 
a necessity now, not merely pleasure vehicles. The days 
of joy rides are over. We use motors to get somewhere 
in nowadays, not for the mere pleasure of riding, as we 
did a few years back. With the tremendous increase 
in traffic, motorists are being pushed right off the roads 
and catapulted into boats for pleasant, healthful diversion. 
Yes, every sign points to yachting coming back strong, 
the motor car assisting by taking us quickly and con- 
veniently to and from our boats. 


S: far as I could see, the Motor Boat Show this year 





While in many ways great strides have been made in 
marine motors in recent years, a survey of the motors 
at the Show proves one thing pretty definitely—that hard- 
ly any of them are properly designed especially for aux- 
iliary work. Some are impossibly bulky in all dimen- 
sions, utterly unsuitable for auxiliary work. Others are 
fairly compact except as to length—a very important 
dimension to the man who wants to install power in 
a sailing craft. Several motors I looked at were reason- 
ably compact without the reverse gear—but with this added, 
the length of the motor was almost doubled! The cause 
for this state of affairs is not hard to find—motor manu- 
facturers are motor men, not sailing men, and fail to 
appreciate the necessities of sailing craft and the growing 
demand for auxiliary power. There’s a great chance for 
some manufacturer to turn out a line of motors designed 
particularly for installation in auxiliaries. Whoever does 
it will have very little competition in a field which is 
already large, and increasing rapidly every day. I won- 
der who will finally be the one to wake up and give the 
auxiliary bugs what they are clamoring for? 





That article of Martyr’s in the last issue, on the Flettner 
Rotor Ship, is the clearest explanation I have yet read of 
the workings of the sail-less ship, accounts of which have 
been stirring up a lot of comment all over the world. 
Martyr is a student of aero-dynamics, and has been on 
a trial trip on the Buckau, so that his dope is first hand 
and authoritative. While the rotor ship seems to have 
met all tests, it has yet to be proven a commercial suc- 


cess, and I’m willing to bet it’ll be many a day before the 
yachting fleet clothes itself with rotors in place of canvas 
and motors. 





Major Casey, the genial boatbuilder of Fairhaven, is 
just a trifle miffed about my reference to the showing 
of the little sloop Opal, in the Bayside-Block Island Aux- 
iliary Race. Briefly, the Major doesn’t believe Opal got 
her just deserts in that race, inasmuch as she had a foul 
bottom, no light sails, and a weak battery which caused 
her motor to do a hop, skip and a jump most of the time. 
And to cap the climax, they finished up with five gallons 
of that Good Gulf Gasoline in the tank! With these 
handicaps removed, the Major is preparing to show the 
yachting world just what his little 26-footer can do in 
the race this year. 

But beware, Major! A whole tribe of scalp hunters 
will be hot on your trail. Bruce Lockwood is getting 
his 36-foot schooner Voyager ready for the event; Billy 
Atkin, with a 3 h.p. kicker in the 28-foot sloop Great 
Republic; Bob Moore, with a mite of a 4-cylinder motor 
in the snappy 28-foot schooner Widow; Ernest Ratsey, 
with a small 4-cycle motor in Zaida; M. D. Solow, with 
a new rig in Sea Lure—these, and a bunch of the old 
timers, are going in that race to do or die. With such 
a large and diversified fleet, it will be mighty interesting 
to see what combination of hull, sails, motor and crew 
comes out on top of the heap. 





We'll have to hand it to the West Coast this year. 
While we Easterners are sitting back on the laurels of 
two successful Bermuda Races, with nothing announced 
for this year, the Californians have taken the bit in their 
teeth and organized an ocean race from ’Frisco to Papeete 
—3,800 miles. And not content with the Papeete affair, 
they are going to run the Honolulu Race as well. If 
the Westerners can masticate a mouthful like that, we 
should at least be able to scare up three or four boats 
for the trek across to England for a go at Martyr’s ocean 
race on the other side. Well, I know one chap who'll 
start the ball rolling—Billy Atkin says he’s ready to tackle 
the job in Great Republic if some other boat the same 
size will go along to make a race of it. While this doughty 
little sloop is a bit small for the job, she is perfectly 
capable of making the trip, Captain Blackburn having 
already sailed her over, single handed, some twenty years 
ago. So there’s a starter, mates. Perhaps when the 
holiday daze wears off, a couple of more adventurous 
souls will come to life and groom their craft for the hike. 
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Rainbow IV Owned by commodore B. 
Greening of Hamilton, Ontarie. Canada, 


Ten thousand miles—without a trace of wear! 


ACING 10,000 miles through the water is a test that would make any 
ordinary varnish turn pale! But not Valspar. 
Read what Ditchburn Boats, Ltd., the builders of Rainbow IV, have to say 
about the service and protection that Valspar alone can give. 


“Rainbow IV is finished all over with Valspar Varnish, including 
the bottom of the boat where it is desirable to have a smooth, hard 
and durable surface on the parts coming in contact with the water at 


high speed. 


“The boat came through the entire racing season in 100% condition, 
and although it travelled during the summer a distance of at least 10,000 
miles, no apparent wear is noticeable on any of the surfaces finished 


with Valspar.” 


Small wonder that the finest boats everywhere are Valsparred. Owners, 
builders, racing men and boat fans know that for protection against wind and 
weather, salt spray, grease and oil, the best all-round varnish is Valspar. 


This coupon is worth 20c to $1.60 








VALENTINE’S 


LSPAR 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 















VALENTINE & COMPANY 
460 Fourth Ave., New York 


Yacht. 2-25 


I enclose dealer's name and stamps—20c for each 40c 
sample can checked at right. (Only one sample of each 
product supplied at this special price. Write plainly.) 
Valspar Instruction Book with Color Charts, 15¢ extra, 
ees 6 PRES so cc eves cteiuces 
Dealer's Address ee 


Your Name eee eee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee 


Address 





Clear Valspar . 


Valspar Bronze 
Bottom Paint 


Gold Paint. . . 
Yacht White . . 
Yacht Black 
Valspar-Enamel 
Choose 1 Color 
Valspar-Stain .. 
Choose 1 Color . 
Valspar Book 


O 
Aluminum Paint . () 
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From One of the Crew, of the Liberdade 


TWN DITOR of Yacutinc: 
kK Having been a member of the crew of the little 
Liberdade on her voyage from Paranagua, Brazil, 
to New York, I was much pleased to see her picture in 
the January issue of YACHTING. We are shown in the 
Cape Fear River, North Carolina, just cleaned up from 
the sea voyage and ready to proceed the rest of the way 
home by the inland route. The entire crew are on deck. 
I am nearest the bow, then my brother, Garfield (aged 
seven), then our stepmother, and standing aft at the helm 
is my father, Captain Slocum. 

The Chinese rig was deliberately chosen by my father 
as the one best suited to the proposed voyage to North 
America, and the decision was the result of his long ob- 
servation of junks and sampans in Chinese waters, where 
it is not an uncommon thing to see even yachts of Euro- 
pean model with Chinese rigs, modified, it is true, for 
your European never seems to get over the idea that the 
mast must be stepped on the center line of the hull. John 





Chinaman fills up the sail area space as he sees fit to suit 
the individual requirements of his ship, and has been 
doing so for thousands of years. 

And so the Liberdade, being of a long and tender model, 
with high bearings and easy bilges, demanded the long 


and low sail spread that the Chinese rig gave. It was 
weatherly, safe and easy for one man to handle. In fact, 
years afterward, when the Spray was ready to sail around 
the world, my father told me that, should the Spray prove 
too much for him to handle, he would stop somewhere 
and build a long canoe and rig it as we rigged the Liber- 
dade. ‘That shows all the more what he thought of the 
Chinese rig. The yards, booms, and ribs were bamboo. 
The bamboo ribs were seized into the sail at the seams. 
In addition to the sheet there was a crowsfoot, with run- 
ners to each of the ribs, to trim the sail flat to the wind, 
if required. Lazy-jacks were rigged to hold the sail when 
furled, and in this there was a great element of safety, 
for in a sudden squall all there was to do was to let go 
both sheet and halliard, and the sail took care of itself, 
folding up like a fan. The man at the wheel never needed 
to call the watch to Assist in reefing. 

Most of our work on the way home was with a free 
sheet and a beam sea, and when it came to blow too hard, 
causing her to gripe on the tiller, I (if on deck) would 
simply stow the mizzen. To reef was just as simple. 
I would lash the helm alee, and as she came up into the 
wind, I’d run along for’ard, slack away the halliards, stop 
as many ribs to the boom as was necessary, by the ends 
(no reef points), sway up on the halliards and jump aft 
again, the foresail keeping her from coming about. The 
whole operation of reefing never took more than three 
or four minutes. And, in our opinion, it was the handiest 
rig for a boat, provided you could get bamboo. 

Victor J. SLocum. 

[ Victor Slocum has promised a story for the next issue 
of YACHTING on the voyage of the little canoe, Liberdade, 
from Brazil to New York. This was the first long voyage 
made by Captain Joshua Slocum in a small boat. It will be 
worth reading.—Ep. ] 


A Hail from Weston Martyr 


Editor YACHTING: 

I am mighty pleased to find good old YACHTING com- 
ing along regularly to me every month. I forget when 
my subscription expires, but your people will no doubt 
remind me when my next year’s payment falls due. 

I have been really busy since I got here with one thing 
and another, chiefly writing. I am stirring up a great 
fuss about the lack of interest there is over here amongst 
yachting men concerning “The King of Sports—Ocean 
Racing”! ! Most people over here simply never have 
heard of it, and I am showing them they ought to be 
ashamed of themselves and that you Yankees are getting 
miles ahead of them at the game, and so on. I am doing 
my darndest to stir up somebody over here to get up an 
ocean race next year, by hook or by crook, and am be- 
ginning to feel fairly sure that one will be gotten up. 
I shall be everlastingly grateful if you would send me 
one or two of those Bermuda Race circulars that you 
issued to all skippers in the Bermuda Race last year, giv- 
ing instructions regarding equipment and gear to be car- 
ried on the yachts, handicaps, etc. I intend to show 
them to people here so that they may see on what lines 
the race was arranged by you. 

I have been so darned busy that until last week I was 
quite unable to start another short sea story to submit 
to you. However, I am in the middle of one now, and 
it’s good, I think. Anyhow, it amuses me muchly. I 
will send it along in a week or so for your approval—or 
otherwise. 

My old friend Sam. W. has been up to his old games 
again, racing around Long Island, I see. You can’t 
keep him off it. 

I got here at the tail end of the sailing season, so could 
not see much of it, but I did take a trip around the Solent 
and Southampton Water, and, my hat! there are some 
boats knocking about, I can tell you. I saw every kind 
of yacht, from Redwings to a full-rigged ship, the Fan- 
tome. Gad, Stone, you would appreciate that one, with 
her painted ports and all. Her owner has just been 
around the world in her. Lucky beast! 

I am intensely interested in Bill Nutting’s articles. He 
certainly knows how to write, and his trip should be 
simply full of interest, but, oh! my whiskers! I bet he'll 
wish his mainsail was a damned sight smaller before he 
finishes. What? 

Must coil up now, and do some work.—WeEston Mar- 
TYR. 

London, England. 


Credit Should Go to R. M. Munroe 


Editor YACHTING: 

During the latter part of the year 1888, while fitting 
the ketch Presto for a cruise from New York to Key 
West, which later was extended to New Orleans, it oc- 
curred to me that the ketch rig offered but little oppor- 
tunity for setting light sails of any efficiency, and as any 
auxiliary motors of that period were quite out of the 
question, I got to work on the subject and evolved a sprit 

(Continued on page 72) 
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N December 4, 1924 the high speed commut- 

ing boat “Teaser” owned by Richard F. Hoyt, 
New York, and powered with a Wright Typhoon 
600 H. P: Engine left Roundout on the Hudson 
River at 9.28 A.M. and reached the Colombia 
Yacht Club landing stage, New York City at 11.20 
A.M.., a distance of 82 miles in an elapsed time of 
1 hour and 52 minutes, or an average speed of 44 
miles per hour. 

Because of ice in the upper reaches and un- 
usually rough water in the lower stretches, much 
throttling down was necessary, lowering the aver- 
age speed considerably. 

However, from West Point to Stony Point, a 
distance of 11% miles in comparatively smooth 
water, a speed of 54% miles per hour was easily 
maintained. From Poughkeepsie to New York the 
time was only 1 hour and 18 minutes. 

Thus is the latest achievement of Wright Mar- 
ine Engines clearly characteristic of Wright crafts- 
manship and Wright engineering design. 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 





Wright Typhoon Marine Engine. 12 cylin- 
der, 6o degree V Type, 600 H. P. Bore 5.75 
in., stroke 6.25 in. 1947 cu. in. cylinder dis- 
placement. 600 H. P. at 2100 R. P.M. 550 
H.P.at 1900 R.P.M. Weight 1860lbs. Avail- 
able for immediate delivery. " 
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Books for the Yachtman’s Library 


Salt Water Poems and Ballads — By John 


Masefield (Macmillan, 1924) 
Review by Arthur Mason 


“‘We’ll sheet the mizzen-royals home and shimmer down 

the Bay, 

The sea-line blue with billows, the land-line blurred and 

grey ; 

The bow-wash will be piling high and thrashing into 

spray, 

As the hooker’s fore-foot tramples down the swell.” 

—Pier-head Chorus. 

A review of this new edition of Masefield’s sea poetry 
need only quote such verses as this, and there are quan- 
tities of them, and of lines of supreme spirit and beauty, 
to vindicate the statement that I make without reservation 
here, that, of all the poets, including Bret Harte and 
Kipling, Homer and Omar Khayyam, who have celebrated 
one phase of human life with their song, John Masefield is 
the most true, the most unfailing, the most real. 

One might say that he had the others to imitate and 
avoid in their successes and mistakes; the reply comes at 
once. There is no adaptation, no imitation possible where 
song comes, as it does in this case, from long experience 
and inexhaustible appreciation. 

Sard Harker, Masefield’s new novel, and a fine book it 
is, partakes of his intense understanding of the sea, but to 
me there is something so akin to the rushing of smooth 
waters, and the breaking of angry ones in the various 
forms that his verse employs, so eminently suitable in the 
clothing it gives to inseparable sentiment, that his realest 
translations of the voices of Old Ocean and the choruses 
of her sons, must always be in poetry. Here and there 
among the poets we find lines and verses to compare with 
what we get here in every page, but so far there is no 
doubt that Masefield is the king of poets of the sea of all 
time. Listen to this from The Dauber: 

“And Blues of rollers toppling into greens, 

And shattering into white that bursts and blinds.” 
and realize that it is only a random selection from one 
poem, and that there are other whole poems whose every 
line is as fine, and you will surely read Salt Water Poems, 
written by a poet who is first of all a sailor. To his 
mates of the sea and ships Masefield sends a message of 
which we, too, can read at least the outer words: 

“We, who were born on earth and live by air, 

Make this thing pass across the fatal floor, 

The speechless sea; alone we commune there, 

Jesting with death, that ever open door.” 

—The Ship and Her Makers. 

It is the message of a man who, from having shared 
their sufferings, knows the psychology of his fellows as he 
knows their simple lives. 

“Theirs be the music, the colour, the glory, the gold; 

Mine be a handful of ashes, a mouthful of' mould, 

Of the maimed, of the halt and the blind in the rain and 

the cold— 

Of these shall my songs be fashioned, my tales be told. 

Amen.” 





The Cruise of the Amaryllis (Small, Maynard & Co.) 


Yachtsmen who have a true love of the sea are sure to 
enjoy The Cruise of the Amaryllis, by the late G. P. 
Mulhauser, Lieutenant, R. N. R. Briefly, Lieut. Mul- 
hauser starts from Plymouth, England, in the 63-foot 
over all yawl, Amaryllis, and completely encircles the globe 
in a little less than three years. He visits Madeira and the 
West Indies, and after passing through the Panama Canal, 


continues on to the South Sea Islands, New Zealand, and 
the East Indies, finally arriving home after traversing the 
Red Sea, the Suez Canal and the Mediterranean. 

The tale is told in plain, unvarnished language, yet is of 
gripping interest throughout. Pleasant sailing and enjoy- 
able trips ashore are mingled with accounts of adventure, 
danger, privation and hardship which only a man of Mul- 
hauSer’s iron determination could have endured. 





The Story of the Seaman 
Review by James G. Stone 


The ways of seafarers from the earliest times to the 
present day should present an unusual opportunity for a 
volume of romance and interest replete with the human 
touch of those hardy followers of the sea. In such a 
book it would be impossible to divorce the seaman from 
the sea and its ships; the three are so closely related. 
In The Story of the Seaman, by John Forsyth Meigs 
(Lippincott & Co.), we were disappointed by the lack 
of personal interest, for in truth the book is more of a 
history of maritime development than of the seaman. 

To be sure, the reader can get at times a vivid picture 
of the life in ships, but this is in spite of, rather than 
because of the author. For in reading of passages in 
early days we are given enough quotations from the men 
of the times so that the personal life does not escape. 

During his lifetime Meigs was prominently associated 
in naval circles, being at various times on the staff of the 
Pacific and Atlantic fleets. He also spent many years 
as ordnance engineer of the Bethlehem Steel Works. In 
view of his life work it is only natural that he wrote 
chiefly of ships of war. All ships of the present day 
can have their origin traced to the long-ships or the round- 
ships of antiquity, which were respectively vessels of 
war or trade. 

The actual origin of ships is not known. The Bible 
tells us of ships; before that time we have the Odyssey 
of Homer, the naval epic of the early Greek days. But 
maritime development was not confined to the Mediter- 
ranean basin and the lands of the Bible. There were 
steps in parallel development in countries of the Far East 
and the land of the Norsemen. And even in these early 
days these distant lands were known one to another. 

The long-ships relied chiefly. upon oars for motive 
power, thus giving the author opportunity for discussion 
of the technique of rowing, and they were not seaworthy, 
always stopping on land for meals and sleep. The round- 
ships, as the name implies, were somewhat heavier in 
construction and thus were capable of striking straight 
across open water. It is here that we feel the failure to 
picture the true life on the ships. Meigs gives us little 
help in visualizing this difference. There is a mass of 
detail in early naval battles, which is to illustrate the 
adaptation of marine construction to the co-ordinated de- 
velopment of armament and the methods of maneuvering. 

The interest of the reader is aroused at the outset by 
an historical sketch of the early origin and development 
of ships. This is followed by details concerning methods 
of navigating among the ancients. What is, perhaps, the 
best visualization of sea life is discovered in many quo- 
tations from among the contemporaries of Columbus, 
whose round-ships completed the first recorded voyage 
to this continent. Meigs shows the development of ships 
from antiquity to the nineteenth century by war, by trade 
and passengers, by religion in the crusades, and by war 
again, through the means of anecdotes and details. It is 
a book that appeals to one interested in maritime matters. 
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R. E. Olds praises work of Kohler Automatic Electric Plant on REOMAR III 


Lansing, Mich., December 29, 1924 


Kohler Co. 
35 Parsons Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Dear Sirs: In reply to your inquiry, I found the Kohler 
Lighting Generator a very complete little machine. 
seems to be absolutely no vibration, which is a very impor- 


REOMAR III, R. E. Olds, Lansing, Michigan, Owner 


tant thing on a yacht. It served the yacht REOMAR III very 


satisfactorily and appears to be a very week built machine. 


There 





» 








CLE DZ Yours truly, 











A very fine little electric plant 


In marine service, just as in many 
other fields, the Kohler Automatic 
Power and Light Plant has come 
to be known as the most compact 
and, at the same time, the most 
powerful plant of its rating. 


It is so small and trim that it can 
be stowed away almost anywhere. 
It has no space-consuming banks of 
glass storage battery cells—just a 
small starting battery. 


It is powerful because it can de- 
liver its full rated capacity at any 
time, and keep it up. Its current 
flows, without waste, direct from 
the generator. 


The current is 110-volt D. C. City 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wisconsin - 


appliances can be used—with city 
freedom. The steady, brilliant light 
comes on at the pressure of a but- 
ton, for the plant is fully automatic. 


The Kohler Automatic is so finely 
built that it is extremely reliable, 
quiet, and economical of fuel and 
oil. And, since it has no storage 
batteries, upkeep care and expense 
are reduced to the minimum. 


There are 800-, 1500-, and 2000- 
watt Kohler Automatic models, all 
very reasonably priced and sold, if 
desired, on deferred payments. 


Send the coupon below for full infor- 
mation or arrange with the nearest 
Kohler branch for a demonstration. 


Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


MANUFACTURERS OF KOHLER ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE 


ATLANTA, GA... -ceceeececes 84 North Prvor Street 
BOSTON, MASS. .«+ee++ee+ 445 C Street, South Boston 
CHICAGO, ILL. ...-+++++55- 763 McCormick Building 
DETROIT, MICH. ....+.++++--505- 35 Parsons Street 
HOUSTON, TEXAS. ...++--+++-5++ 1319 Texas Avenue 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. ......- 134 East New York Street 
KANSAS CITY, MO.....+-+++++ 1113 Wyandotte Street 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ----++++--. 220 4th Street, South 


KOHLERor KOHLE RS 


NEW YORK, N. Y. «.«---- eee eee 20 West 46th Street 
is WE Seccvccosecccscees 508 Granby Street 
56 «0006006 0000668 1907 Farnam Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. ....... 32nd and Oxford Streets 
PITTSBURGH, PA... 0... ccccccscose 401 Penn Avenue 
ST. LOUIS, MO..........-+00- 215 North 10th Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIP..........+++- 544 2nd Street 
ogy! Rf Peer 123 a nary Street 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


cAutomatic Electric Plants —110 Volt D.C. 


No Storage Batteries 





Kohler Automatic Model D 
1500-watt; 110-volt, D. C. 


Kohler Co., 
Gentlemen: 


matic booklet. ° “The Pri 


Street.- 


Kohler, Wis-, 
Please send 


ncip. 


—" 


U.S.A. 


e ‘the Kobler Auto~ 
ole and The Prod. 


—— at 


a 
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The YACHTING Booth at the recent Motor Boat Show. The model on the table in the middle is the Polka Dot J], built as a con- 
tender for the British model yachting trophy next summer. 


Of Interest to the Skipper 


, 


The “Matthews 38,” a 1925 
Model 


An exceptionally fine looking craft 
is the “Matthews 38,” 1925 model, 
now being built on a definite produc- 
tion program by the Matthews Co., 
of Port Clinton, Ohio. The design 
of this boat has been most carefully 
prepared in every detail so as to give 
the greatest pleasure and satisfaction 


* 


when used for a variety of purposes, 
such as ordinary cruising, day sail- 
ing and fishing. The cabin berths four 
comfortably, while three extra berths 
may be made up in the large cockpit. 
The permanent top over the cockpit 
may be folded back so that Florida 
fishing may be indulged in under 
ideal conditions. The regular power 
plant of 50 h.p. gives a speed of 12 
miles an hour, but a larger motor will 


Ni He 


The new 38-foot Matthews power cruiser, on encesitionally fine boat fer euicing. 
week-end trips or fishing. 


be installed if greater speed is de- 
sired. The construction and finish is 
of the highest grade throughout, un- 
usual accommodations being secured 
on account of the generous beam of 
11 feet. Altogether, the Matthews 
Co. believe they are turning out one 
of the safest, most comfortable and 
adaptable craft which has yet been 
offered the yachting public, and ex- 
pect to have at all times boats ready 
for immediate shipment by rail to al- 
most any point. 


1924 Racing Records 


little 
booklet of the past season’s racing 
events, both sail and power, will soon 
be out in a more complete form than 
ever. If you are not already on the 


“Winners,” that attractive 


permanent complimentary mailing 
list of Edward Smith & Co., to re- 
ceive this record each year, write 
them now, as the edition is limited. 
Nineteen-twenty-four will be the 
twenty-first edition, and should be 
in the library of every racing en- 
thusiast. A postcard to the above 
firm at 127 West Ave., Long Island 
City, N. Y., will bring you your copy. 
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“‘The Motor that crossed the Atlantic’”’ 


“Now I understand what 
Disbrow meant when he 
said it was a pleasure to 
sell Scripps Engines.’’ 


The speaker was Mr. C. G. Taylor of 
the Holt Marine Engineering Corporation, 
our New York distributors, and the Dis- 
brow referred to, now retired, was for 
many years our dealer in that territory. 


The statement was prompted by the 
large number of friendly and sincere 
greetings from Scripps owners calling at 
Booth D-1| from the very beginning of the 
National Motor Boat Show. Time and 
time again customers actually took the 
same interest as the salesmen in explain- 
ing the engine to visitors. Even casual 
passers by, not particularly interested, 
would glance at the name plate and say 
“SCRIPPS — THERE’S A REAL EN- 
GINE.”” And in the trade, word was 
quickly passed that “Everybody is talking 
SCRIPPS this year.”’ 


A good name, a good product and a 
fair price form a combination hard to 


beat. Select any engine in the SCRIPPS 


line and you choose a leader in its class. 


SCRIPPS MOTOR COMPANY 
5833 Lincoln Avenue Detroit, Michigan 
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D-2 





E-4 


10-12 H.P. Medium Duty 


Electric Starter - $ 6 5 0 


30-45 H.P. Medium Dut 
45-70 H.P. High Sp 
Including Electric Starter 





15-18 H.P. High Speed 
Including 


$1250 





F=4 


15-40 H.P. Medium Dut 
40-60 H.P. High Speed 


F-6 





40-60 H.P. Medium Duty 
65-100 H.P. High Speed 
Including Electric Starter 


$750 





100 HP. Mich Bpeat”” $ | 250 
Including Electric Starter 
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The 27-foot Fay & Bowen runabout, with a speed of 19 miles, was one of the attractions at the Motor Boat Show. 


Cox & Stevens Open 
Southern Office 


Realizing the importance of being 
directly represented in Florida dur- 
ing the winter months, owing to the 
great yachting activity in Southern 
waters, Cox & Stevens, Naval Archi- 
tects and Yacht Brokers of New 
York, have arranged to open a branch 
office at 326 Northeast First Street, 
Miami, Florida, where they will be 
directly represented by Thomas C. 
Landi, a member of the firm. They 
will be prepared to render prompt 
and efficient service to their clients 
who contemplate spending all or part 
of the winter season in Florida, as 
they will be in close touch with the 
yachting situation in the South. 


Use Philippine Mahogany 


_With yellow pine, cedar and white 
pine yearly getting scarcer and dear- 
er, boat builders may yet find solace 
in the situation, due to the recent 
realization that Philippine mahogany 
may now be obtained in long, wide, 
clear lengths at a very reasonable 
price. Only a little heavier than 
cedar, it is a harder wood, resists the 
action of sun and water as well as 
cedar or teak, and due to the fact that 
it contains no tannic acid, it will not 
stain around copper rivets, an advan- 
tage found in no other kind of 
mahogany. Miss America and Miss 
Detroit are both planked with Philip- 
pine mahogany, as are many of the 
Six-Meter boats, Star Class boats, 
etc. The Indiana Quartered Oak Co., 
East Ave. and 12th St., Long Island 
City, L. I., who are large importers 
of Philippine mahogany, will be glad 
to send an interesting and instructive 
booklet about mahogany and how to 
finish it, to anyone interested. 


The Nilsson Sail Hoist 


One sometimes hears objections to 
the jib-headed rig on the grounds 


that the slides have a tendency to 
stick on the track, particularly at a 
time when quick lowering of the sail 
is essential. No such trouble is pos- 
sible if the Nilsson Sail Hoist is used, 
this new invention being designed on 
an entirely new principle, and built of 
duraluminum, a metal as light as alu- 
minum and as strong as steel. Any- 
one interested may secure an illu- 
minating pamphlet on this device by 
writing the manufacturer, A. W. 
Nilsson, 22 East 17th St., New York. 


A 27-Foot Fay & Bowen 
Runabout 


It was abundantly evident at the 
recent Motor Boat Show that the fast 
runabout from 25 to 30 feet in 
length is coming to the front as a 
pleasure boat in all parts of the coun- 
try.. For purely pleasure purposes, 
it is rapidly taking the place of the 
automobile, and through the use of 
a boat of this type many people will 
get on the water that have not been 
doing so before. 

One of the boats that hit our 
fancy at the show was the 27-foot 
Fay & Bowen runabout. In this 

Length 22°74" 


Beam 5'8%" 


“Sea Star” 
Draft 34° 


Sea Star, pes of the hciaiian Star Class boats 
built by T. A. Kyle, City Island, N. Y. 


craft the Fay & Bowen Company 
have succeeded in turning out an ex- 
ceptionally high-grade boat, built on 
excellent lines, at an extremely mod- 
erate price for a boat of this class. 

She is 27’ 0.a., 5’ 3” beam, with an 
exceptionally large cockpit that will 
make her ideal as a family runabout. 
Amidships are two ’thwartship seats, 
while at the after end of the cockpit 
is a wide seat across the boat, leaving 
plenty of room for easy chairs. The 
power is a Fay & Bowen LN 42 mo- 
tor rated at 40 h.p. at 1,400 r.p.m. 
With this power plant a speed of 19 
miles an hour is obtained and a cruis- 
ing radius of 118 miles on one filling. 


New Red Wing Catalogue 


Anyone who missed seeing the fine 
line of Red Wing motors at the Mo- 
tor Boat Show should send to the 
Red Wing Co. for a copy of their 
new catalogue, wherein is shown, for 
the first time, cuts and descriptions 
of their new models, the lightweight 
Red Top 40-50 h.p. for fast run- 
abouts, and the two cruiser and com- 
mercial boat models, the Big Chief 
50-60 h.p. and Big Chief Special 75- 
90 h.p. models. Any of our readers 
may have a copy sent to them gratis 
by addressing the Red Wing Motor 
Co., Red Wing, Minn. 


Kyle Builds Star Boats 


Anyone contemplating building one 
of the popular Star Class boats will 
be glad to know that T. A. Kyle Co., 
Inc., of City Island, known for many 
years as builders of high-class craft 
of all descriptions, are prepared to 
build Stars for the coming season. 
Several of these popular Kyle-built 
racers were sailed by satisfied skip- 
pers last season, among them being 
Sea Star, owned by Henry T. Horn- 
idge, of the Larchmont Yacht Club, 
a photo of which will be seen on this 
page. The “Stars” have become so 
popular that they now number over 
300 
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The Cruise of Diablesse 
’ (Continued from page 35) 


as it took the skipper’s attention 
from the affairs on deck, for a sec- 


ond. With a brief ‘I’m all right,’ 


I leaned over the cockpit coaming to 
find that Mr. L. had finally loosened 
the jammed ropes, and the stay was 
free. It was now my turn at the 
wheel while all hands went forward 
on the foresail and jumbo, and Na- 
thaniel to get up the side lights, in 
which he needed assistance, being 
very much excited and jibbering like 
a monkey.” 

And having started, why not let 
her finish the run? 

“I had to keep my eyes and mind 
on the task before me, for which I 
felt absolutely inadequate, as our 
week-end sails had not prepared me 
for anything like this. But I hung 
on until the foresail was stowed and 
someone came to relieve me. Then I 
could look about—and I shivered. It 
was almost dark, the huge black 
waves ran threateningly after us, al- 
ways breaking with a roar and a 
whirlpool of white just before catch- 
ing us. The wind whistled like a 
thousand furies through the rigging 
and when I went below to change 
into foodless clothes, I could hear 
the water hissing and boiling along 
the sides. We were sailing more 
steadily now. Our eyes were set 
upon the light (Wood End) towards 
which -we seemed to be flying. I 
sat very quietly in the cockpit, when 
I came up again, fearing to speak 
lest the skipper discover the trem- 
ble I knew would be in my voice. 
I was in a little Hell of cowardice. 


“It was after eight o’clock when, 
in brilliant moonlight, we finally 
found an anchorage in the midst of 
a fleet of fishermen, and went below 
for a belated supper. I could now 
listen with almost appreciation to the 
whistle of the wind in the rigging 
and the innumerable voices of a 
stormy night which lulled me to sleep 
as soon as I tumbled into bed, scarce- 
ly paying attention to the skipper’s 
reckoning that we had averaged 7.6 
knots from the lightship.” 


That, of course, was only a taste 
of a dusting in which the skipper 
had scorched some of the nap off his 
reputation and carelessly rubbed the 
Mate’s nose into things. But here 
we were in P-town, and secretly he 
was a bit tickled over the behavior 
of Diuablesse. If he could only lick 
Nathaniel into shape! 


We put Manuel ashore before sup- 
per, and Mr. L. in the morning. 





Notre—The continuation of the cruise of 
Diablesse to the Bahamas and the West 
Indies will appear in the next and the fol- 
lowing issues of YACHTING. 
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Makes a man wis 
he had two chins 


“apple sauce,” but the whole truth, 
cael 


The reason is Barbasol — and 3,000,000 
happier shavers know it. They don’t scrape 
now. They shave! 


Barbasol is the Modern Way of Shaving. 
It is the speediest, most enjoyable and most 
sanitary method that any chin ever met. 
It gets you out of the dark ages of brushing 
and rub-in. 










You merely spread Barbasol on your wet 
face, and let the blade slide down the 
cheek and round the bend, leaving a wake 
of clean, cool comfort as it goes. 


There’s ten minutes extra for you in the 
morning. Time for another stretch or two, 
a good peek at the morning paper, or a bit 
of smiling banter with the Helpmate. There’s 
shaving pleasure for you, too. No irritation, 
no dryness. Ingrowing hairs are almost 
unknown to faces that get their morning 
Barbasol. 


But there’s only one way for you to find 
out all this for yourself. Send the coupon 
for the free trial tube. Use Barbasol three 
times, according to directions, and you 
and Barbasol are friends for life. All drug- 
gists sell Barbasol in 35c and 65c tubes. 


’ faateoat Co. 
f Indianapolis, Ind. 
Tt give it a fair trial; 
please send me your 


For Modern Shaving - <" free sample tube. 


’ a 





.” Address 
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4 out of 5 %, 
Dental statistics prove % ) 
that four out of every / i 
five over 40—as well as 
thousands younger — 
pay Pyorrhea’s toll. Do 


you want to elude this 
dread disease? 


Your teeth are only as 
healthy as your gums 


The gums are the keys to health. You 
must keep them firm, strong and healthy 
or your teeth will begin to loosen and 
eventually come out. This is one of the 
penalties of Pyorrhea. 

But there are others even worse. Pus 
pockets form and generate poisons that 
drain through the whole system, causing Just as the stability of 
rheumatism, neuritis, anaemia, indigestion i 
and other diseases. po NY nadie an 
Don’t wait for tender, bleeding gums to upon healthy gums 
warn you of Pyorrhea’s coming. Ward it 
off by going to your dentist regularly and 
using Forhan’s For the Gums twice a day. 


This safe, efficient, pleasant-tasting denti- 
frice counteracts the effects of harmful 
bacteria, hardens soft, tender gums, keeps 
them sound, firm and pink. Furthermore, 
it cleans and whitens the teeth and keeps 
the mouth fresh, clean and wholesome. 


Even if you don’t care to discontinue your 
favorite dentifrice, at least start brushing 
your gums and teeth once a day with 
Forhan’s. 
It is a preparation of proved efficacy in the 
treatment of Pyorrhea. It isthe one that many 
thousands have found beneficial for years. For 
your own sake, make sure that you get it. 
Ask for, and insist upon, Forhan’s For the 
Gums. At all druggists, 35¢ and 6oc in tubes 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


rhan 


FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste— 
it checks Pyorrhea 
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Credit Belongs to R. M. Munroe 
(Continued from page 62) 


main topsail, which at first appeared 
somewhat impractical to handle and 
of not much useful area. However, 
we started out with it and the ketch 
Nethla, a larger craft, in company, 
said Nethia during the previous sum- 
mer having repeatedly beaten Presto 
on nearly all points of sailing. 

We had no opportunity to try the 
new sail until one forenoon, some 
sixty miles north of Norfolk, Va., 
the northeaster moderated until more 
sail was in order, and up went the 
freak without a hitch. At Norfolk 
we waited nearly five hours for 
Nethla to catch up, and the next day 
was spent in having another freak 
made for her. We found them use- 
ful on all points of. sailing and in- 
comparably so close hauled (standing 
longer than any gaff topsail), or with 
wind on the quarter aft, when it was 
used as a spinnaker aloft, or winged 
out opposite mainsail, in which posi- 
tion it could always be taken in with 
ease by letting it run forward of the 
mast, “becalmed” by the mainsail by 
a slight shift of helm. 

When I saw a notice of my old 
Micco as being entered in the last 
Sermuda Race, I was naturally 
anxious that she should do well, and 
possibly win, so wrote Mr. Hall, 
offering the plan of this sail, which 
he was pleased to accept, and, but 
for a faulty masthead, I think he 
would have won in his class, if not in 
the others. I am prompted in writ- 
ing this by your article in January 
YACHTING, ascribing the credit of 
the freak, which, as proven, is far 
from such an appellation, all to Mr. 
Hall (ask him). 

R. M. Munroe. 

Coconut Grove, Fla. 


[We are glad to print this correction. 
Mr. H. E. R. Hall, owner of Micco, never 
claimed the credit for the topsail this yacht 
carried in the Bermuda Race. As we did 
not know of this correspondence which 
Com. Munroe referred to, we assumed the 
sail was evolved in the fertile brain of the 
yacht’s last owner.—Ep. ] 


A Delicacy for the Yacht Larder 


When one goes cruising nowadays 
he does not have to put up with the 
plain fare that was formerly consid- 
ered to be necessary on a boat. All 
the delicacies of the market are now 
available—as witness the many arti- 
cles put up especially for yacht use. 
So yacht owners may be interested to 
learn that the popular appetizer, 
genuine imported Russian Caviar, 
may now be procured from the im- 
porters, the Gruen Trading Co., 93 
Nassau St., New York City. Many 
steamships, including the U. S. S. 
Leviathan, are supplied with caviat 
by the Gruen Co., who will furnish 
yachts with this delicious appetizer. 
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SHOWING the NEW SUPER BEARCAT and the 1925 DOLPHIN 


The new model Bearcat is a distinct advance over the present Bearcat in many ways. 
inches wider, unquestionably a better sea boat than the 26-foot model. 


capacity, more leg room. 


The 1925 Dolphin also greater in length and of greater seating capacity than the 
Photographs of both the super-Bearcat and the Dolphin in action and moving, 
gladly furnished on request. A few only available for immediate delivery to Fl 


The BELLE ISLE-HACKER BOAT SALES CO. 


Four feet larger and 6 
A larger forward cockpit, greater seating 


opular 24-foot Dolphin of 1924. 
Setails of construction wil 
orida. 


6304 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Michigan 





Copper Paint 
Yacht White 
$ & Deck Paint 
Spar Varnish 
Copper Bronze 











‘‘Honest to Goodness’’ 
Marine Paints 
and Varnishes 


Made for those who 
recognize that 


The Best is the Cheapest 


Send for Color Cards and Literature 





Sold by Ship Chandlers Paint & Varnish Stores 











NEW JERSEY PAINT WORKS HARB Louwenbouci._ inc 





JERSEY EW JERSEY. uss. A. 








“COMET” Light Plant 


for Your Yacht 


A complete, independent 
electric light and power plant 
for boats, cottages, camps, 
etc—at a remarkably low 
price, $130.00 f.0.b. fac- 
tory. 


110-Volt: no Battery: $130.00 


Lights fourteen 25-watt, 110-volt lamps, using standard 
bulbs, wire, etc. Engine is air-cooled. Runs 8 to 10 
hours on gallon of gasoline. Starts easi:y; self-regulating. 
Generator is marine type, waterproof; ball bearings. 
Entire plant is simple, strong, guaranteed. Portable— 
weight 120 lbs. Compact—12” wide, 24” long, 16” high. 


32-Volt Plant with Battery $240.00 


Same engine, w-th 40-volt generator and 5-plate, 16- 
cell Prest-O-Lite Storage Battery. Plant capacity, 600 
watts. Self-starting and self-regulating. Also made with 
7 and 9-plate batteries—prices on request. Write us. 


COMET ELECTRIC CoO. 7giotapous. Ina 
Makers of dependable electric generators for 25 years 
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The NEW processed. duck 
for yacht uses 


yw fitting up your boat this Spring use Textasote— 
sensation of the Motor Boat Show. 


This new processed duck is recommended by architects, 
boat builders and owners as not only a great labor and time 
saver, but the most beautiful fabric yet devised for boat uses. 


Textasote will not leak even when subjected to water pres- 
sure far. greater than could possibly occur in use. Textasote 
does not rot. Equipment made of it will last much longer than 
if ordinary duck were used. It is soft and pliable—easy to 
tailor and lay. 


Textasote is wanted for so many different purposes that we 
make in it many weights and colors. For awnings—blue, green, 
red, orange and tan—made with the same color on both sides, 
or different on each. For spray hoods and dodgers, boat covers, 
bridge screens, weather cloths, and for building decks, tans 
and grays are supplied. 


Ask your boat builder or naval architect about TexTasore. 


Write! —for actual samples and leaflets 
describing this new material. 


THE PANTASOTE COMPANY, Inc. 
250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


PANTASOTE, the most famous, 

most durable fire-resistant artificial 

leather—ideal for Yacht cushionsand RUSSIALOID is less , expensive 

upholstery. but will stand long, hard service for 
the same purpose. 


a SAMPLES FREE. — — — — — —. 
The Pantasote Co., Inc. 
250 Park Avenue, New York 

Please send samples and leaflets describing Textasote—the new 
processed duck. 
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Tke Past and Present Seasons on Narragansett Bay 
(Continued from page 21) 

Island Club has the cup to hold until it is won by the rep- 

resentative of another club, for the deed of gift calls for 

an annual series to be sailed for it. 

Fall River has held a series for its one-design “Candy” 
class and another for the Warwick Neckers owned by club 
members, and also sent its “Candy” class to the Bristol 
Club’s annual regatta. The Conanicut Yacht Club has con- 
ducted two series for its one-design knockabouts, one 
sailed by the boy skippers, and the other by ladies. The 
class was also entered in the regattas of the Bristol and 
East Greenwich clubs. Conanicut also furnished four 
boats for the elimination races to select a junior crew to 
represent Narragansett Bay in the junior championships 
for the Sears Cup at Marblehead. Ten junior crews were 
entered in the elimination races, won by Conanicut. 

The Stars have raced consistently from early summer 
until Labor Day, entering as a class in several of the club 
races, and racing against the 15-footers and Warwick 
Neckers in Class T when it was necessary to combine 
the three classes in order to avoid sailovers in any one of 
them. The Narragansett Bay Fleet of the Star Yacht 
Racing Association splits its races into several series, 
which overlap, so that it requires a skilled accountant to 
keep track of which is which, but they have the accountant 
and his report is still in the making. Rhody was selected 
after a series of 15 races to represent the Narragansett 
Bay Fleet in the international star championships on the 
Sound, and cleaned up in second place. 

The Fleet itself has staged two races on dates left open 
by the clubs. The first was on July 27, when a class of 
six yachts was sent from the Rhode Island Yacht Club 
house at Pawtuxet, to Brenton’s Reef lightship and back, 
45 nautical miles, and 11 other boats in two classes sailed a 
27 nautical mile course from the same start, around Pru- 
dence Island and return. It was the third annual attempt 
at a long distance race, and there were more entries 
than in either of the preceding years. 

Then, on September 7, the Fleet made a new chapter 
in yachting history, by running a race at Rocky Point as 
one of the attractions of an agricultural fair conducted 
by the Rhode Island Association of Agricultural So- 
cieties. Twenty-one boats started in six classes. The sec- 
retary of the association declares that it was the most 
talked-of feature of the whole show. 

Narragansett Bay yachtsmen have not, and probably 
will not, go in for power boat racing, as the tendency 
among power boat men here is toward comfortable 
cruising craft instead of racing hulls. The greater pro- 
portion of them are former windjammers whose careers 
have been spoiled by marriage, so for the past two seasons 
the power boat racing has been limited to the exciting 
“Bang and Go Back,” “Fast and Slow,” “Alice” races in 
which every entry is a winner, and other such spectacular 
stunts. But the number of small and medium sized power 
boats is increasing rapidly, and there have also been more 
of the larger craft, from 40 feet up, at the club anchorages 
this season, than ever before. 

It is a peculiar situation, but the advent of the Star 
class in the bay has done more to revive a rival class 
than any amount of boosting for it could have accom- 
plished. When the first Stars were brought here from 
Nahant, Mass., they attracted considerable attention along 
both shores of the bay. There were then four of the old 
Warwick Neckers owned by members of the Fall River 
Club, one at East Greenwich and another at the Edge- 
wood Yacht Club. The Fall River men immediately be- 
gan comparing the merits of the two types, and decided 
in favor of the Neckers. 

It may be distance lending enchantment to the view, but 
the outlook for 1925 is certainly bright. 
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20th Century Marine Motors 


These motors are of the Heavy Duty Type, and are 
best fitted for use in yachts and houseboats of the cruis- 
ing class. In this class of boat these motors have stood 
the test of time, and to those who are in the market for 
a motor of this kind, we can guarantee 
perfect satisfaction. Most yachtsmen 
know of the exceptionally good ser- 
vice given by our 20th Century 
Motors and we will be pleased to 
send a list of owners for reference. 


4 Cylinder 50-60 Horse Power 


The Modern Houseboat 
A Delightful Home on the Water 


IDEAL FOR NORTHERN AND 
SOUTHERN CRUISING 


Houseboats and yachts designed and built by 
us in our own yards represent the very latest in 
design, serviceability and comfort. Our Twen- 
tieth Century Motor is one of the leading and 
most reliable engines. Our prices cannot be 
equalled when construction and finish are 
considered. 





Houseboat “TOPAZ”, designed and 82 ft. long, 17 ft. beam, 334 ft. draft. 

Further information upon request Providence ere cnmond Fales, = THETH CENTURY MOTORS. 
NEW YORK YACHT, LAUNCH & ENGINE CO. 

MORRIS HEIGHTS - :: $3 $3 : $3 $3 NEW YORK CITY 

















































MARINE Hyde Turbine Type 


aN \ MOTORS 
— 0 000 users the world over tell how Propellers 





ood Gray Motors are — they 
— been good since 1906. 


Into these 
motors has been 
designed and 
built all the qual- 
ity and up-to- 
date engineering 
that it is possible 
to put into a 
Marine Motor re- 
gardless of price. 





Model “Z”’ $235.00 to $466.00 


Starter Side Model “Z” 14-20 H.P. Aluminum base, gear cover, 
flywheel, housing, clutch housing, oil reservoir. Length 384”. 
Weight 395 pounds, 19 miles per hour in 18 ft. speed boat, 10 miles 
in 25 ft. cruisers, 13 to 17 average launches. 


Gray Valve-in-Head motor, 20-30 H.P. Model *‘V’’ complete ready SPEED 
to run, including clutch and ignition $460.00 to S730. 00 depending ; 

on type of equipment—However, the $460.00 = itself is a com- 

plete motor just as 

good and just as pow- EFFICIENCY 
erful in every way as 


oe | RELIABILITY 


Ask for list of bar- 
gains just out. A 








1 ch le—- ; 
all good values. Our booklet ‘‘Propeller Efficiency”’ 
Ask catal $ 

rg gy Pm will be sent free upon request 
3 H.P. to 8 H. P. 






Gray Marine HYDE WINDLASS CO. 


Motor Co. 
720 Canton Ave. Dept. F, Bath, Maine, U. S. A. 


Model “‘V” valve-in-head motor. Detroit, Mich., U.S.A, 
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It’s a fact that the majority of the 
better class cabin cruisers at the 
New York Motor Boat Show were 


equipped with 


Sands Fixtures 
Why? 


Ask the Boatbuilder 
Ask the Owner 
Ask the Naval Architect 


Highest Quality Prices Reasonable 


Pump Closets from $38.50 upward. 
Every fixture guaranteed. 


i 
Plate F-1070 (Patented) 


Plate F-1045 (Patented) 


Plate F-1070--The “Frisco” Closet, with 3” pump finished rough 
with polished trimmings, oak woodwork and sturdy construction 
eee makes a splendid fixture for officers’ and crews’ quarters. 


Price, $95.00. 


Plate F-1045—The “Huron” Closet is an unusually high grade fixture 
with 5” pump, finished white enamel, nickel-plated trimmings and gen- 
uine polished mahogany woodwork. The automatic safety hand-oper- 
ated supply valve, the easy and quick removal of contents from bowl 
makes it the ideal fixture for owners’ and guests’ quarters. 


For use above or below water line. 


Plate F-2020 (Inlet) Plate F-2021 (Outlet) 


Sands “Granby” round way sea cocks with Thru-Hull connection. 
Supply size 1” $6.00; 14” $9.00. Discharge size 2” $18.50; 214” $44.00. 


The amount saved in installation alone warrants the use of “Sands” 
Thru-Hull Seacocks. Regularly furnished for 2” planking. Longer 
lengths at extra price. 


Sands FIXTURES for every type and_size pleasure craft includes 
Baths, Pumps, Closets, Heaters, Sewage Ejectors, Showers, Stationary 
and Folding Lavatories, Bathroom Accessories, etc. Send for catalog. 


IMPORTANT |! 
All openings 
through hull 

below water line 
should be fitted 
with ‘‘Sands”’ 
Seacocks. 


**Correctly 
Made’’ 


Plate F-1810—Sands plate-glass shelf 5” wide x 
5%” thick. N.P. brass guard rail with combina- 
tion tumbler holders and brackets. Lengths: 
18”, $12.00; 20”, $12.50; 24”, $13.00; 30”, 
$14.00. A fixture that adds to the attraction of 
any toilet room. 


A. B. SANDS & SON COMPANY 
22-24 VESEY ST., NEW YORK,N. Y., U. S. A. 
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Northward to the Saguenay in Wild Duck 
(Continued from page 24) 
it is on shore; but from a seaman’s point of view the old 
French name of Mal Baie suits it much better. It is wide 
open to the southeast and the whole place goes bare at low 
tide. We tied up to the steamboat pier and stretched our 
legs ashore. Couette recommended another dock—St. 
Simeon, about 15 miles further east—for the night, and as 
there was no wind we lay there comfortably enough. 

Next morning our long sought objective, the mouth of 
the Saguenay, came in sight ahead. Before you get there 
it is necessary to pass out around an extensive shoal known 
as Lark Patch and off the seaward edge of this the tide cuts 
strange didoes. We swooped through a couple of big 
swirls and then the little Duck struck a rip where all the 
waves jumped straight up like the teeth of a saw. She 
scampered across this and was presently in the midst of a 
curling, crested sea. The wind came in great gusts off the 
high land and ahead a mile or so we could see the masts 
of a lightship rolling drunkenly. The pilote informed us 
that vessels had foundered in these rips and glanced mean- 
ingly towards the engine room hatch, but I refused to catch 
his eye. For once I would stay on deck and see the fun: 
had not the good moteur Americain run 800 miles without 
a bobble? But, alas for human pride!—she chose this 
particular spot to die as dead as any smelt. There was 
dirt in the tanks and two days’ churning up had washed it 
into the feed pipe and choked the latter solid. 

While I stood on my head taking down the connection, 
with oily bilge-water sloshing round and about, the Novelist 
eased into the engine room to offer a few suggestions. It 
was not an appropriate moment, but he explained that they 
were all he still contained. We spent several minutes roll- 
ing gorgeously in those rips, but otherwise innocent of 
motion. At last the worst stoppage was cleared and the 
engine started on the first throw; but after a few kicks she 
slowed down and began to limp and spit, and I knew that 
only a thin trickle of gas was coming through. However, 
she would run at slow speed, so we closed down the throttle 
and let her go at that. 

Out of the Saguenay the dark tide rushed in gigantic 
swirls. We set the Duck to buck it, and four hours later 
she crept into the harbor of Tadousac at the mouth. It was 
not a triumphant entry, but she got there—and saved the 
trouble by dying quietly when we came alongside of the 
pier. 

The difficulty, however, was a simple one and soon 
remedied in smooth water. We spent upwards of a month 
exploring the Saguenay and fishing. This river has been 
described so often that I shall only mention a few things 
that might interest prospective cruisers. There is a good 
harbor at Tadousac—the first real one east of Quebec on 
the north shore. Along the Saguenay itself anchorages 
are scarce as the water is very deep and the shores 
precipitous; but there are a few places where one may 
make harbor and have good trout and salmon fishing close 
at hand. The mouth of the Ste. Marguerite, about 13 
miles above Tadousac, is one such and St. John’s Bay is 
another. At Eternity Cove, right up in the mouth of the 
Eternité River, is perhaps the best of all and certainly the 
most magnificent with the twin capes of Trinité and 
Eternité towering nearly 2,000 feet overhead. The average 
width of the Saguenay up to the head of navigation at 
Chicoutimi is about a mile and a half and the distance 
seventy miles and odd from its mouth. 

We said farewell to the good pilote at Tadousac. His 
full name and address are Captain J. Couette, 163 Grant 
St., Quebec. Through the courtesy of YAcuTinG I am 
enabled to recommend him heartily to any other cruisers. 

At Tadousac my wife rejoined the ship and we brought 
her back by ourselves, the Novelist having been called 
home by business matters. We took our time, and save for 
one afternoon in the fog had a far easier passage. 
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is held away from the bulkhead 1-5/16” by the brack- 
Shaft of Galvanized steel or Tobin bronze. 
The Improved Reverse Gear Control is a very sub- 
stantial rig and suitable for the largest craft which =< 
would be under one man control. Descriptive circulars of Fi#- 8758, “Regular” Type 
Regular and Improved Reverse Gear Controls will be mailed upon request. 
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Complete Your Control of Your Boat 


A simple arrangement for handling the Reverse Gear 
from the pilot house or bridge deck. The Improved 
Reverse Gear Control is heavier, and differs slightly in 
construction from our regular Reverse Control, Fig. 
8758. The handle is 18” long, and when in the hori- 
zontal position, is held in Pre, Ee a simple device which 
is easily unslipped, allowing the handle to drop to the 
vertical position when desired. 

The lower lever is 9” long, allowing more throw than 

in Figure 8758. The sockets 
) ped 3 


- ——— | 
are tap 34". The vertical Ye 
shaft is 114” in diameter, and 4s ~T 
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GET THIS BOOK OF HELPFUL HINTS FOR BOAT OWNERS 
“Sea Craft Suggestions and omy oor solves those daily “‘puz- 
zlers’’ that few know how to handle. Tells how to on the 





ing 








Com ; what is Proper Ground Tackle; gives hints on Steer- 

Seer, etc.; describes WC Dependable Marine Hardware: 
tells uses. Compiled from 75 years’ experience in making 
marine fittings. 50c. prepaid. 


WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., Inc. 
10 South Main St., Middletown, Conn. 
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NNOUNCING the pur- 
chase of the name, 
good will, and a large per- 
centage of the merchandise 
of Chas. D. Durkee Co., 
Inc., 2 & 3 South St., New 
York City. 


Let us serve you on your 
boating requirements for 
the coming season. 


DURKEE -GUINAN 
CORP. 


29 South Street New York City 














The 
Hragon 


OVERWHELMING PRAISE 
AND ACCEPTANCE 


Every lover of really good motorboats stopped to admire 
the Dragon on display at-the show. Many were the 
compliments paid the graceful lines and seaworthy con- 
struction. Still more convincing were the actual orders 
placed for Dragons. 


Over 25 feet. in length and powered with a 40-60 H.P. 
Scripps Motor, the Dragons make 18 to 20 miles per 
hour. Here is the companion boat for your idle hours. 
A runabout mot usually available at the moderate price 
we are asking. 
Sertd for your copy 

An interesting folder, illustrated with action 
photographs and views of the hull and 
construction, will be gladly forwarded to 


those interested in knowing more about 
the Dragon. 


WELIN DAVIT AND BOAT CORP. 


305 VERNON AVENUE 
LONG ISLAND CITY 





NEW YORK 
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U.S. Coast Guard Picket Boat 
built by Greenport Basin & a 
Construétion Co. ; canioped 
with Speedway Model MR 


Model MR — the greatest 
power plant for cruisers and 
small boats 


Oh RY few pleasure boats will ever be required 
to render such constant service under difh- 
cult conditions as the U.S. Coast Guard Picket 
Boats illustrated above, in which Model R Speed- 


ways are exclusively installed. 

No Speedway Engine has ever failed in service 
on account of structural weakness. So many years 
of highly satisfactory service can be expected from 
every Speedway that the initial investment repre- 
sents the most economical buy in the entire ma- 
rine engine field. 


We have recently published an illustrated folder 
on Speedway Engines, showing seven of the most 
popular models and written in non-technical lan- 
guage. If you are planning the purchase of a new 
boat or the overhauling of your old one, be sure 
and send for this folder —free on request. 


CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORP. 
MORRIS HEIGHTS NEW YORK CITY 
Designers and Builders of 


House Boats 
North and South Cruisers 


Motor and Steam Yachts 
Speedway Engine Sales Dept. 
A. G. Griese, Inc., 30 Chureh 

mo. = C 


Runabouts 
Play Boats 
Day Cruisers 


Speedway Engine Model MR-180 H.P. 
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Lee Decks Awash 
(Continued from page 38) 


full riot. It laid us down to the green sea, while the water 
foamed in white spate along deck, almost up to the cock- 
pit. It was Britannia’s weather. 

“Britannia’s taken in her tops’l.” Major Hunloke was 
evidently in no doubt ; the gods fought on Britannia’s side 
to-day, for Britannia always loved the piping wind and the 
more rigorous seaway. ‘The race was well in hand, and 
he knew it. 

“Stand by about.” The voice from the wheel was sten- 
torian as ever, but it was now shouted down and torn to 
tatters and carried away in the master-tumult of wind and 
roaring water. The waves were riotous along the lee deck. 
“Stand by about”; the word was taken up and was passed 
for’ard in a shout from mouth to mouth. 

The waves were hitting us. Even here in the Solent our 
tonnage was not proof against the punch of them; the 
wave hit the weather bow with a solid blow as of a wooden 
mallet, and she shook to the thud of it. Thump, thump, 
thump, they pounded upon her as she battered her way to 
windward. 

The spray was sweeping over us in clouds. The owner 
and I were alone in the cockpit, the rest of the company 
having sought sanctuary at the companion. We watched 
Britannia punching out her lead in the windward game. 

“Win or lose, it’s the last word in sailing,” I called ap- 
preciatively, “it’s superb.” 

“Crack.” 

Louder and more formidable by far than the shouts of 
the wind and weather, this noise aloft was voice of doom. 
Our own throat halliards had carried away, and the gaff 
had clattered down the mast by the run. A mass of white 
sail enveloped the lee deck, sagging uselessly to leeward. 

“Anyone hurt?” The owner was out of the cockpit and 
away for’ard, but cheery voices proclaimed all well. The 
skipper was maneuvering to escape the shoal, and the crew 
were getting the mainsail off her. 

We were out of the race, and our very race-flag had 
appropriately left us. The man at the signal halliard 
brought down a slip of broken spindle. The jar of the 
snapping steel rope had cut the metal spindle clean through, 
and the flag had taken wing. 

“T see it go,” observed the skipper, “see it fly away like 
a great bird. I thought it was a bird at first as I see it fly 
off away to lee’ard.” 

The day for us was over, but our crowded hour of 
glorious life had been worth many a blue calm of halcyon 
days. We had lived. The resolve of thrust on thrust 
to windward, the power and speed of it, the long flight, on 
wings of wind, again to lee; these are things that live in 
memory when smoother fortunes and kindlier days are 
clean forgotten. The race was over for us, but we were 
well content. 


Sail Making for Model Yachts 
(Continued from page 59) 


enough to allow the passage of a bead, is cut lengthwise 
and spread. (Refer Fig. 7, view A and C.) This makes 
a passage for the thread with which the beads are sewed 
to the sail edges, as shown in view B. The tubes are screw- 
fastened to the mast, boom, and jib-club. As the gauge 
of the tubing can be very light the weight will be negligible. 
Figs. 8 and 9 show the jib and masthead rigging, using this 
device. The halyards, marked H in both figures, can be 
run down to deck if desired. 

Bend your sail, hauling it out toward the ends of your 
spars gradually. Do not try to make it go out to the 
limit at first, for if you do, a “nigger heeled” leech will 
result. Pull out, exerting a fair strain each time the boat 
is sailed, and eventually it will be completely stretched. 
When through sailing slack your out-hauls and halyards. 
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To sell your boat, advertise her in the 
Special March Boats-for-Sale number of 





Yachting 


















This size space 
including cost 
of cut and 
100 words 
$20 













This 
size space 
including 
cost of cut 


and 100 words 


$15 














This size space including cost of cut and 50 words $12 





Vo. 
as DS 











This size space including cost of cut 
and 50 words $10 














This size space including cost of cut 
and 50 words $7 





25 West 43rd Street 


The above is a sample of a YACHTING Boats-for-Sale page showing the cost of the various sized advertisements. 

Make your reservation early and send the best photograph you have of your yacht. There is every indication that 
there will be an unusually active market for yachts this Spring. Take advantage of it. 

Forms closing February 15th, 1925 

Send Full Particulars to 


YACHTING, INC. 







New York City 








Advertise Your Boat in the March Boats-For-Sale Number 














